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CHAPTER XI. 


THE DOLLY-SHOP, AND ITS KEEPER. 


Beacon Light—and while Manto 
to her old home, 
wards Miss Edith Tomlinson, the ac. 
governess of Miss Cassy; of whom Roque had 
suddenly become very much enamored. The 
two gentlemen, with these ladies, went down to 
visit Mark Brannan and his wifi whom they 


8, 
and for the 





‘complished 


had not seen since the 
continent. iliithied 
During her sojourn in London, 
been unmindful of her foster- 
regularly communicated with 
during the year past. They had learned how 


efficiently and how rapi 

rapidly Cassy had improved 
and already they had been informed of ‘his | ; 
tended visit, which ot a 


proved a very ha 
all concerned— “ TY happy one to 
brief, though it was necessarily but 


Aunt Patty declared she scarce 
“ beautiful young lady from.—X 


Cassy had not 
parents, and had 
them, by letter, 


ly knew the 


THE SIRANDED Ware, 


THE BEGGAR OF 
ETC. 


Suortty after the arrival 
of our friends i 
London, a party was made up destined for South 


n escorted Cass 
Jean Roque did the honors - 


in the year 1861, 


POO 


in the suburbs of London an old 
seen full sixty winters, but whieh on SE ne 
Keon, SpRatanylite-veaucr 








address her as ‘“‘ Miss Cassina,”’ yet she had no 
doubt she was altogether worthy of a more grace- 


more than thirty years of his close-fisted and 
penurious life. 


This man called himself Bonier—Cellotte 





ful cognomen than that of simply “ little Cassy.” 
Still, she loved her just as much as ever, and 
was delighted to know that she had comported 
herself so acceptably to her liberal benefactor, 
and had advanced so rapidly and so creditably in 
her studies and accomplishments. 

The story connected with the portrait found 
at Bayonne was faithfully rehearsed by Manton, 
and B again 1 all the details of the 
finding of the child, on the night of the wreck, 
then more than twelve years previously—con- 
cluding, as did both Manton and Roque, that 
the parties who left France at that time (as de- 
scribed by the old artist), could be no other than 
the ill-fated parents of the now almost grown-up 
girl, “ Cassy.” 

After leaving with Mark Brannan a liberal 
supply of funds again, and having passed a very 
pleasant time at the light, the friends returned 
once more to the metropolis, carrying with them 
the earnest good wishes and blessings of the 
light-keeper and his dame, who, through their 
bounty, had been rendered in every way com- 
fortable and happy, for the present, and whom 
Manton promised, voluntarily, always to protect 
ard provide for handsomely, in the future. 

Cassy returned once more to her studies, and 
devoted herself with renewed vigor and cheerful 
zeal to perfect her education, under the continued 
care of her tutors and her governess, Miss Edith, 
whom she loved asa sister. And Roque svon 
turned his attention to business, again, resolved 





Bonier—so his little patch of a sign read, and he 
was a Frenchman, by birth, though he had long 
been a resident of England. He kept a “ dolly- 
shop,” or leaving shop, as these places are term- 
ed, in the purlieus, and his stock in trade was 
made up of every conceivable thing in creation, 
seemingly—whether useful, indifferent, orna- 
mental, or practical—such as might be looked 
for, or expected to be found, in a pledger’s 
establishment, of the lower grade. 

Second-hand furniture, carpets, old trunks, 
nautical instruments, decayed draperies, glass 
and brass wares, cheap musical instruments, 
dilapidated books, marble and bronzed orna- 
ments, lamps in variety, linens, sideboards, 
clocks, worn harnesses, bells, hollow-ware, cheap 
watches and chains, imitation and some real jew- 
els, rings, broaches, cloths, dresses, clothing, 
wines in bottles, candlesticks and salvers of silver, 
or plated, miniatures, pictures with frames and 
without, silk curtains, chandeliers, stoves, tools, 
benches, lathes, musical boxes, Chinese wares, 
toys, candles, and innumerable other things went 
to make up the stock of old Cellotte Bonier, who 
from time to time had advanced small sums of 
ready cash upon these goods to their original 
owners, who had left the articles with him, in 
pawn, and who never darkened his door with 
their presence, as a general rule, from the mo- 
ment when he placed in their ordinarily needy 
and miserable palms the scanty pittance which he 





upon trying his fortune once more on the deep, 
his favorite employment from boyhood. He 
had seen a very nice new vessel, staunch and 
well found, which he had partially bargained 
for, and as soon as he could arrange matters to 
suit him, he determined to make a voyage to the 
Mediterranean, and try his luck upon a trading 
cruise. 

In the meantime, Manton busied himselt in 
various ways in his endeavors to ascertain to 
whom the oaken chest belonged, and to learn, if 


youchsafed to loan them upon the various arti- 
cles they deposited in his well-known “dolly- 
shop.” 

The keepers of these dens were licensed, duly, 
and were authorized by law of Parliament to 
make loans, in the smallest sums, upon collateral 
security—down as low as a single penny at a 
time—to the poor of the district where the shop 
might be located. Upon the necessities of this 
class of the commanity the@@ dolly-shopkeep- 
ers thrived, inasmuch as they never advanced 








possible, who or what the term “ Cassina” 
represented. And among other means adopted 
by him to elicit information on this, to him very 
interesting point, he finally concluded to try the 
medium of the English and French newspapers. 
In accordance with this resolve, the following 
notice made its appearance, at about the same 
time, both in the London and Paris journals of 
the day: 

««Casstna.’—The advertiser is desirous of 
ascertaining if there be now living, in England or 
France, any person or family named Cassina. 
He would like toge informed if any such title as 
this exists, within the knowledge of any one who 
may meet with this notice. Any information in 
regard to the subject will be gladly availed of by 
the subscriber, who will amply remunerate parties 
who may be at any trouble to communicate with 
him. Address {. Maxtos, 

« Devonshire Street, London, England.” 





Two weeks after this notice first appeared, 
there sat in a rear room of a dilapidated building 





more than a tithe of the real value of any given 
article, to the miserable creatures who came to 
them for aid, and who in their extremity and 
need were forced to accept whatever the shop- 
keeper would lend; and in rare instances, was 
the property ever called for, afterwards. The 
broker, at the end of four months, was allowed 
to sell the goods outright ; and thus he contrived 
to make a small fortaue, triennially, out of the 
debris of the effects of the unlucky poor around 
him. 

Cellotte Bonier was an accomplished adept in 
his peculiar profession. 
in it a good many years, and he had no “ bowels 
of compassion ” in his mercantile composition! 
He cut close and cautiously, and upon every oc- 
| casion. And woe to the uafortanately needy 
| wight who transacted business with old Bonier. 
| Im addition to the petty transactions which he 
| was a party to, continuously, and which formed 
the main part of his business, he occasionally 
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STRANGE INTELLIGENCE, 


| etre mere_ralanlaf ett mmr mre 
shrewd, independent, courageous and | the rest, 


unprincipled, he cared for no one but himself, 
and lived and delved alone for his own interest 
and comfort. 

Cellotte Bonier held in his hand his newspaper, 
and his eye fell upon the advertisement headed 
“ Cassina.” 

A little girl, in tattered dress, had just entered 
the shop, and craved the loan of three shillings 
upon a battered candlestick she showed him, 
black with age and rust. 

“ How much ?” said Bonier, rudely. 

“ Three shillin’, maister,” said the child. 

“No, not now—not now. Come again. Come 

in.” 

“ But mother’s very bad, if you please, sir.” 

“Mother’s bad? What o’ that. They’re 
always bad.” 

“Yis, sir. But mother’s dre’dful bad.’’ 

“What's the matter wi’ her ?” 

“Fever, sir. Dre’dful. This is good, maister.” 

“* What’s good ?” 

“The candlestick, sir.” 

Cellotte Bonier examined it, looked at it, 
again. It was silver! An old one, to be sure, 
and bruised ; but silver, still. 

“T’ll give you a shillin’ on it, then.” 

“ But, sir!’ ventured the girl. 

“Not a ha’ penny more. Do you want it?” 

“ Say two, then, sir—do!” 

“One, or none! Do you take it?” 

“ Yis, maister.” 

“ Here !” 

* Bonier handed the trembling child a single 
shilling. The candlestick was worth four-and- 
twenty shillings. He never saw the girl again. 
The mother died—the child was sent to the parish 
workhouse ! 

Bonier turned to his newspaper again, and 

read the queer advertisement, once more, with 
care. 
“Cassina?”’ muttered Bonier, “ha, ha! who 
should know that name better than old Cellotte 
Bonier, I wonder ?” 

Then he pored over the paper again, and laid 





He had been engaged | 


it down, and wiped his ancient spectacles, and 
mused awhile, still muttering to himself: 

“Ah! But that was a dreadful night, to be 
sure! A terrible night, and a raging gale. Well, 
well, it’s an ill wind ’at bodes nobody good, of a 
truth! But for that accident, Cellotte Bonier 
might now have been a very beggar, or the in- 
mate of the work’us, where so many of his 
« patrons’ live and rot and die amid their filth 
and squallor! 

“ Come Christmas next,” he continued, moodi- 
ly, “it'll be fourteen years since the gale that 
sent a score of ’em to their long account! Nota 
plank was ever found of the old brig, after that | 
hurricane ; and Cassina, wife, and child and ser- 
vants—captain, officers and crew—their papers, 
money—everything was swallowed up ; all, sav- | 
ing the belt, filled full of louis d’ors, that ‘ Salty | 
Boney’ (as they called me, then), secreted | 
around his stalwart waist, and which at the last | 
| momegt he wrenched from the perishing form of | 
| him they called Cassina. } 








| there. He turned the affair over in his mind 








kept it fon fame Wik 


id I he 
ever mt a T hag Ane natal Paros 
baby, too—lashed to the leaky old boat—what 


became of them, I wonder? Cassina, Cassina? 
Were they saved, perhaps?” he asked himself, 
finally. ‘What does this notice mean? Are 
they looking for old ‘Salty Boney?’ And the 
belt? And the gold? Eh! well, we'll see to 
this. H. Manton, Devonshire Street, London. 
Will amply remunerate any party who may have 
any trouble. Exactly in my line,” concluded 
Bonier, carefully folding the paper, and placing 
it in his dirty old desk. “I will find this Man- 
ton. Whoishe? This is anew name. Man- 
ton—Manton,” he repeated. “I do not remem- 
ber the name of Manton, at all events.” 

Cellotte Bonier had been an adventurer, in his 
earlier years. At the time of the wreck, when 
Cassy was found by Brannan, he chanced to be 
among the passengers upon the ill-fated brig 
which was dashed to pieces amid the furious storm 
already related. He was a rough and hardy 
specimen of humanity, at that time, aud was 
about five-and-forty years of age. At the last 
moment, when hope had deserted tie suifering 
crew and passengers, he saw among the sickest 
and weakest of his doomed companions, a young 
man who had supported his fainting wife as long 
as he was able to render her assistance or com- 
fort, fall heavily to the bottom of the lumbering 
boat, in which these three persons and a little 
child had escaped from the sinking vessel, in 
the hope of thus reaching the shore alive. They 
had been beaten about for hours among the 
waves; and, of the trio, Bonier alone, who had 
been used to a rougher life than the rest, held 
out against the violence of the elements. 

When the gentleman fell, the boat hove 
around, and as it shipped a sea, the lady was 
washed over the side. Bonier clang to the 
thwarts, the boat righted, and his companion 
lay stunned or fainting—and utterly helpless. 
Bonier saw the belt around his waist, and he 
tore it away, in bis attempts to arouse him from 
his stupor, or death-stroke—but without avail. 


TERMS, (* e.73" tn 





The man quickly followed the woman, ar? 
Bonier having secured the belt (which proved to | 
be filled with gold) to his own person, soon fol- | 
lowed the other two—and found himself shortly | 
afterwards buffetting the waves among the rocks. | 
The child had been lashed to the boat, and | 
Bonier left it there. He remembered little that | 
transpired, subsequently, except & confusion of 
voices and wild looking faces, and then he woke 

up in the fever ward of an English towa hospital. 
from which he emerged three msaths afterwards, 
still lame, and scarred, and bruised, from the 
effects of that terrible accident ; but with a good- 
ly supply of gold, which his physicians informed 
him was found on his person when he arrived 


while recovering, and went upto London. He ! 
counted his gold, and found that be had enough 
to begin on, and so he took out a license fora 
dolly-shop ; and from that day he had remained — 
in the same old building, thrivieg wouderfally, 
in a pecuniary way, upon the necessities of the | 
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hard faring poor who surroanded him. He had 
no recollection whatever of Brannan or of the 
light house—for he was so badly tmjared whea 
he was washed ashore that he could give no 
clear account of the troable, and he soon went 
delirious, and was borne away to the nearest 
town hospital, where for weeks he remained in a 
critical condition, bat finally recovered sufficien 
ly to be discharged. He made few inquiries > 
to the past, but repaired directly to the soothe 
polis, where he settled down, and remained an- 
care? 7. and unknown, save as old Bonier the 
dolly-shopkeeper of Lincoln’s Lane. ’ 
And here was a novelty for him ; @ new source 
of gain, perhaps, in view. He did not com 
hond the precise meaning of the oltulienne 
he hid jast now so carefally read, and he had his 
suspicions afterwards, that it might turn out a 
speculation of no personal profit to him. Yet he 
was curious to know what had become of the 
man Cassina, and the lady, and the child, So 
of them might have been saved, perhaps, aie 








had been. He would look into the matter. He 
resolved to do this with his customar: ion 
however. eet tee 


Nobody knew him in En 
“ngland, 
“om arrange it all to suit himeetf. a 
ere was a mystery in it which pleased 
: hi 
peculiar fancy, homely as it was, ondinartty. He 
would find this Manton, and learn what he knew 
of Cassina, first. And, it might be, he should 
be — by the interview. 
nd so resolving, old Cello 
. : 7 
himself decently, proceeded to tered ae 
and waited upon Henri Manton, Devensnnag 
Street, in accordance with the suggestions i 
tained in monsieur’s advertisement. ae 
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CHAPTER XIL 





« Cellotte Bonier,” said Manton, quietly, “1 
do not remember the name.” Then turning to 
his valet, who awaited his movements, he added ; 
“ Who is this person ?” 

“1 do not know, monsieur. He is a stranger.” 

“ What is his business with me ?” 

“T did not ask, monsieur,”’ 

“ Show him up,” said Manton. And a mo- 
ment afterwards, the dolly-shopkeeper entered 
the apartment of Henri Manton, who discovered 
at once, from his speech, that he was a foreigner. 

“Is this your adverti ” = inquired 
Bonier, handing Manton a copy of the notice he 
hed cut from the newspaper. 

“ Yes, yes,” responded Manton, quickly recog- 
nizing it. ‘Do you know anything of it!” 

“1 saw it in my paper—” 

“I mean Cassina. Are you an English- 
man?” 

“No, French,” said Bonier. 

«7 -~» ng converse in your own language then,” 
responded Manton. 

“ Tres bien, monsicur ;” added Bonier. “ This 
will suit me better.”” And the conference was 
carried on in French, which Manton spoke ac- 
curately. 

“ Now, Bonier,” continued Manton, eagerly, 
“what about this advertisement—this Cassina! 
Do you know anything—” 

“Let us first understand each other, mon- 
sieur,” said Bonier, warily. “What do you 
desire to know of Cassina ?” 

“Anything-—everything you may know. Who 
is he—what is he? Where is he ?” 

“J do not know where Cassina is, monsieur.” 

“ Did such a person ever exist 1” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ You aresure of this?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

«Who then was he ?”’ 

“That I do not know, monsieur,” persisted 
Bonier, provokingly. 

“* What do you know of Cassina, then?” 

“ Very little, monsieur.” 

“Do you know anything at al} of him?” 

“ Yes, monsieur.” 

“ Tell me then, I entreat you!” 

“When you have answered my query, mon- 
sieur.”” 

“ What is that?” 

“What do you wish to learn of him—and 
why?” 

“ | never know, until thie moment,” said Man- 
ton, “ what theterm ‘(Cassina’ signified. You 
tell me it is some one’s name, whom you know, 
or knew. I am desirous to find him, or his 
family, that I may restore to them what I su-pect 
to be their child, and their property—which 
strangely fell into my hands, some time since.” 

“ Js that all, monsieur?” queried Boner, cau- 
tiously. 

“AM? Isn't that sofficient ¥” 

“ Yes, monsieur, if this i» all you seek.” 

“Then 1 answer this is all I desire.” 

“And I will tell you what I know, of Cassina, 




























































— ‘ Xon recognize it, then?” 
T minu ely, With Grew surtstacren:'4+-ha-mare 
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‘ng i tisfied at 

rfally, monsieur, said Bonier, s@ 
neat no trap had been set, at least by Henri 
to inveigle him, in any w&y- : 

sar Soares pam ago, come Christmas next,” 

continued Bonier, “ you me remember there 

was a desperate gale upon t 
daring which many vessels and lives wen lost ? 

«J have heard of it; yes, monsieur. a 

“During that storm, I was a passenger 
































ton, 


pagnons-de-voyage, 
paplen en his wife, and their child, a little girl 
then three years old, or thereabouts. When 4 
proaching the broad line of English shore, south- 
tard from South Beacon Light, the gale was 4 
its height, and our craft had labored badly, ~ 
along up the Channel. Night came on, and wit 
it rain and hail and sleet, and our skipper o g 
bewildered. Before three o'clock, the vesse 
struck on the outer reef, and we took to the 
pony acta Rate we could do nothing, 
amid the darkness, which was fearfully gen’ 
ening. The man, Cassina, supported his oe 
as longas he could, but he was not a courageo 
gave ~“p- oe washed overboard ! His wife 
followed him, and I followed her, a8 — 
would have it. The little child, @ girl I thin 


wned, or perished, 
pe the nian little more. I never saw 
boat, nor child, since that fatal hour. I got 
ashore, I know not how, alive. They sent me 
to a hospital, inland, I subsequently ql 
gave up my roving life, and settled down in Lon- 
don, in a small way; where I have since con- 
trived to make a quiet living—nothing more, 
monsicur. This is all I know of the Cassinas. 
It isn’t mach. But it may serve as & link, you 
see, in the chain you wish to make good, mon- 
4 r. eh a 
we You are right, Bonier. This information is 
valuable, and confirmatory of what we have 
already gathered, in various ways. You remem 
ber the lady, do you, Madame de Cassina t 
« O, perfectly, monsieur, perfectly. n 
« How old a woman was she then? 
« J should say twenty years; Of, mayhap, two- 
and-twenty.” 
“ F: ir Cad 
bi Exceeding fair, monsieur. A very comely 
ro pressed a bell spring on the floor, at 
his feet, and his summons was quickly answered 
by his valet. : 
if Bring in the picture I brought from Bay 
onne,” said monsieur, to his servant. And as 
this order was obeyed, and the portrait was pro- 
daced, old Bonier started to his feet with admi- 
ion, as he exclaimed : / 
ates is  cabeauet the very life, mon- 
sieur !” 


“Were the Cassinas rich, do you know?” 
asked Manton, finally. . 










“Do you remember any article they carried 

with them that was in any wise peculiar, 

Bonier ?” ; 

The old man thought a moment, and answer- 
ed, “No, monsieur. Nothing that I remember.” 
“A chest—for example ?” 
“Ah, yes, yes. Ido recollect this. A heavy 
oaken chest. Yes. It was a species of travel- 
ling cabinet, which Cassina higkly prized. Yes, 
monsieur. Was that saved, also ?” 
“Look in here,” said monsieur, rising and 
pointing to a recess appropriated to the old chest. 

“ Does this resemble it ?” 

“That is it, monsieur!’* exclaimed the old 

man, in wonder. “ Come, monsieur—you know 
more of the Cassinas than myself, plainly.” 

“No, Bonier, you have given me all the direct 
information { ever have had in regard to the 
strange vicissitudes which have attended me, in 
this connection, for the last fifteen months—when 
I, too, was wrecked upon the very coast near 
where you and the Cassinas were lost !” 

And Manton then entered into a detailed 
account of his own affairs for the last year and a 
half, informing his strange visitor of all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the accidental dis- 
covery of little Cassy, and the old chest, in pos- 
session of Mark Brannan, and the steps he had 
subsequently taken to gather information in re- 
gard to the accuracy of his suspicions touching 
these matters. 

As Manton uttered no hint in relation to the 
belt of gold which Bonier had secured from the 
person of the drowning man, so the cautious 
broker made no allusion to the subject; and 
was satisfied that the purpose of Manton was 
strictly to obtain confirmatory testimony to the 
suspicions he had always entertained in reference 
to the child who had found shelter originally 
under Brannan’s roof, and subsequently had 
been taken charge of by Manton himself, as the 
latter had stated the case to him. 

Manton took Bonier’s address, and promised 
to call upon him at an early day, to remanerate 
him for the trouble he had had, and compen- 
sate him for the really valuable information he 
had given him. And the old man took his leave, 
highly pleased with the result of his interview, 
thus far at least—while Manton sent for Roque, 
to communicate to his friend the evidently relia- 
ble statements which he had now gathered, from 
the lips of a living witness to the scenes he had 
recounted. 

The two friends took counsel together, and the 
conclusion they arrived at was that it became the 
duty of Manton to announce to Cassy the impor- 
tant intelligence they had now gained, and also 
to inform both the young lady and Brannan’s 
family of the discovery of the money in the old 
chest; the facts now being clearly established 
that the chest belonged to Cassy’s father, and 
the contents of it naturally became the property 
of his daughter. This money had been carefully 





a very handsome ogee 

municating this int 
patsing to monsieur, since he had brought 
about the result through his own personal efforts, 
ens eh place all the parties in interest in their 
rightful positions, sustained by unquestionable 
evidence of the facts as to their individual claims 
in the premises. 

oak appointed an interview with Cassy, 
he lost no further time in communicating with 
her. 

« My dear Cassy,” he said, “you are aware 
that I have not been unmindful of your interests 
since the hour you came to London, and oo. 
already told you, many times, of the joy it has 
iven me to observe your rapid and healthfal im- 
rovement, from day to day, 
Your condition is vastly changed, and you are 


+ ” 
uldn’t live, do you see, in | now quite a young lady. 
the girl, “1 have had rare opportunity for im- 


bserve ; he finally | tress, in your own in 
ag por ater 4 pretty fortune, Cassy.” 
Cassy, with a smile, 
was, was lashed down, bundled in some coarse | jest on Manton’s part. 


pounds, Miss Cassy.’ 


i i he apparent joke. 
and entirely incredulous at t 
« What a rich young lady I am, to be sure! 
Really, monsieur, this will render me quite a 
desirable match—will it not . 


a<OPRE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
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and Miss Cassina wou 


ligence was the more 































they 
and because he felt that he would now 


in your studies. 


«Thanks to your kindness, Manton,” said 


vement.”” 
“Well, let that p 
a ‘fividual right, of a very 


“What might it 


“ Upwards of a hundred and thirty thousand 


« Js it possible !”” asked Cassy, laughing aloud, 


“You jest, Cassy. Iam in earnest, I assure 


uu.” 
« Barnest in what, monsieur ?” 
a resent statement. : 
ial once exhibited to the astont 
eyes of Miss Cassy Cassina, & Bank of England 
certificate of deposit, to her own personal credit, 
of one hundred and thirty-four thousand two han- 
dred pounds sterling—principal and ay 
which he had that day obtained for her, as the 
result of his investment of the money found i 
year previously in the false bottom of the o 
oaken chest ! ’ = 
Cassy looked at the formidable document, a 
could not comprehend it. The thought flas . 
upon her that this was # new freak oa Manton’s 
part, another “ surprise” for her, pete 
gift, from him—for she knew that he was rich— 
but she did not understand the thing, at all. ; 
“ What does it mean, monsicur y” she inquir- 
“ia > it says, Miss Cassy. It is your 
money ; deposited to your own order, in tee 
Bank of England, for your own use, and entirely 
, a ” 
* ee my order—by whom, pray ? 
« By a near friend of yours.” 
« You, monsieur a 


Wormy tione > 


aon ; ‘anton. er 
‘at once led the ing mystery, 
by stating in detail to the anxious bat fortunate 
young lady all the particulars of the discovery 
of the money, soon after he left England, what 
he had suspected, what he did with it in the in- 
terim, and finally what he had recently learned 
from old Bonier’s lips, in relation to her previous 
history. 
Miss Cassina was greatly astonished at all 
this, and though gratified as well, she felt deeply 
embarrassed, as she turned back for a moment 
to the past. 
“Mark Brannan saved the old chest,” she 
said, “trom the waves, and saved me, also. 
This money should belong to Aim, it appears to 
me, monsieur.”” 
“For why? It was your father’s property, 
evidently. You survive him, and are his heir-at- 
law, as well as in point of fact. No, Cassy. 
This is your fortune, clearly. Mark Brannan 
shall never lack for comforts while I live, and I 
will provide for him, at my death, amply. You 
may bestow upon him whatever you may deem 
proper, of course, out of your own resources, 
now; but this is your money, not Mark Bran- 
nan’s in any point of view.” . 
It was determined that the pleasant news 
should be made known to the occupants of the 
light-house, at once; but while our friends in 
London were thus in the midst of enjoyments 
and good fortune, a serious casualty had occurred 
at the early home ot the now wealthy Miss Cas 
sina, which had the effect of changing all their 
plans for the future, and which threw a deep 
shadow of gloom and sorrow upon the hearts of 
those whom Cassy loved, as we shall see, anon. 





——— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ACCIDENT, AND A NEW TURN TO AFFAIRS. 


“GentLy, now, lads!” said a commanding 
voice, to a trio of men, stout in limb and sinew, 
who were in the act of bearing from the water's 
edge, a third of a mile from the light-house, the 
maimed fourm of a man, well in years, who ap- 
peared to have been seriously hurt, from some 
cause—and whose almost lifeless body the three 
persons, under direction of the first named in- 
dividual, were carrying towards old Brannan’s 
dwelling. 

“Gently, now! Rest a moment—and let his 
head lie higher, here. He is yet alive, poor fel- 
low, but it’s a sad job, is this !” 

The wind was blowing fresh from the north 
and eastward, and the weather was chilly, for 
winter was nigh at hand. 

“ Now, lads! One more effort, and carefully. 
Lord, how he bleeds, to be sure, from this ugly 
wound on the head ;” continued the speaker, as 
he placed an already saturated cloth to the suf. 
ferer’s cheek, co staunch the flowing stream which 
oozed from a deep gash near his temple. 

Aunt Patty, the light-keeper’s wife, met the 


1d now be mistress of | the trouble, already, and, everything 
The pleasant duty of | prepared in the hut for his receptio 
the poor woman was in deep distress, 
rible accident. She came towards | 


serious fears. 


Marco! My poor, poor Marco!” 

The sufferer was Mark Branoa 
ventured out two hours before, 
wards the point of the reef, for the purpose of 
adjusting achain of life-buoys 
rocks, latterly, and while occu 
there, the wind had increased, sharply, a0 
surf was rolling heavily in shoreward, before 
realized the necessity of returning. 
to make a landing, at last, his boat sw 
in the trough of the surging waves, he © 
thrown wand out upon & sharp genes 
boulder, which he struck, head foremost, crasi- 
ing his cheek and skull, and woun 
fatally, in his fall. 


are to-day the mis- | him, and watched for his 
anes ‘ iety, for they saw how perilous the prospect Was ; 
though B 
be, monsieur?” queried | rock and nook and eddy there, —T, — 
at what she deemed a fresh | to believe he might reach the beach in sale i 
yet, as the combers dashed in with increasi 4 , : 
fery, and the wind rose higher end higher 8” it of sufficient consequence to meet me, in person, 
arently wil , 
pon they gazed in deep concern = oe 
brave old friend, until he almost made Poa 
ing, beyond them—when his boat was su ve y 
swamped, and he was dashed senseless to their 
feet 


him up beyond the reach of the under-cur- 
S. and out wpon the land—to find oo a 
See here.” And | fully bruised, and bleeding frightfally. e « 
: shed | light-keeper id not speak, and his friends having 
sent word to Patty that be was hurt, hastened 


ine been ‘won i fort it was possible | 
i be surrounded with every com . 

vet weer Ba for her to enjoy, at his own private charge, Cassy | 

at the ter- assented to the proposal to say not! 

he men as | her fortane, an ee a 

approached, and amid her lamentations and | recover from the shock oceasi 


sorro nded i ith | Brannan’s deat . hee 
w, gazed u the wou mariner ¥ . amatnee eters 
‘ nage nity to comfort her, in } you. 


lost sight of no opportu 
her terrible bereavement. And several weeks 
without the occurrence of ——. 
i i ton 

i jal interest, until one morning Mant 
cab onl ae = seed from France a letter which 
| received by the eds ro _ pone 


Js he very bad?” she asked—"“ O, my poor 
n. He had passed away, 





































in hi d informe 
pee ~ red pi vn early day, fur the continent again. 
« Wherefore, monsieur ” asked his friend. 
“ Upon especial business. Roque—connected 
ung round with the history of the Cassina a" 
and he was « What do you learn, monsieur ?” : 

“Nothing definite ; but Lam this day in re- 
ceipt of a reply to my advertisement, which the 
ding him | party who writes me has seen in the Paris — 
pals, and it will be necessary for me to 7 ; 
France, to ascertain particulars. Here, see; 
said Manton. And he handed Roque the letter, 
which ran as follows : 
[see ENGRAVING] 


In his efforts 


His assistants had reached the shore before 
return with deep anx- 


ce with every 





: a ee “ Rue de Chantin, Paris, 17—. 


bas — Your advertisement seeking in- 
Pn ‘a to the Cassina —_ = 
just fallen under my notice. Should you m 


i eceediny ble to offer you some particalars 
preter i a a : py cy in your researches, having refer- 
ence to the Cassinas, who resided a short time in 

fourteen years since. 

Fei eill only. repeat That it will be necessary 
that I should see you, personally, Peet ny ned 
communicate what 1am not permitted to p 
upon paper. Your reply, appointing tame an 

lace for an interview, will command— a 
_ Respectfully, etc,. etc. M. Monte. 

This missive had the air of friendly courtesy, 
and Manton had already determined to respond 
to it in person, since he believed that he could 
thas probably obtain the information he had been 
actively seeking for many months, and which 
would unquestionably, he thought, complete the 
chain of testimony he desired, to establish the 
otigin of his lovely ward, the waif of the —. 

«“ Before leaving, Roque,” said Manton, “I 

ts are now so nearly 


They seized his seemingly lifeless form, drag- 


along as rapidly as they dared to, towards his 


“Marco! Marco !” murmured Aunt Patty, 
when they had finally placed him upon —_ 
within the hut—“ Marco! 0, quan me 
Speak to poor Patty—do speak to me! 





- 


relief. They staunched the wound, and | ure of seeing you start wu) 
bathed him, and applied apron he od 
trils, and in their humble way di eee 
= ar ytd need eS i Tobe depend A and I shall sail with 
vince yet extinct, however. A moan | in the next thirty-six hoars.” 
conga him, and he moved his arms as if in 
conscious agony. This was merely spasmodic, 
however. He lingered on ull nightfall. Then 
he failed, and sank by slow degrees—his pale 
growing fainter and fainter, up to midnight— 
and then the light went out, furever. Mark 

dead ! 

a wee but always affectionate and faith- 
ful wife leaned, down @gon his corpse, and boo 
his manly heart ceased beat beneath the han 
nnon his breast, a wild soul-rending 
so dearly loved for more than forty years. wine 


mcr season is advancing, monsieur, and 


our affair in that direction ?” lee a 
F «“Admirably, moosieur. Miss Edith is 


Madame Roque, 
do.” 


rely on it, P shall not meet with another * Bayonne 
hing about | beauty,’ who will estrange my ardent affections 
til the old lady should entirely | from yourself. 


h. The affectionate girl was de- jealous again, 


vant, entering &t this moment. 


4 him that he should leave | shall very soon meet again.” 


said, “ remember my address—to care of Mons. 
Monté, Rue de Chantin, numero dix,” and left ber 


for Paris. 


the previous chapters of this story, may be found at ail 


e your arrang 
hall have the pleas- 
hastly one, and he was cosmpleted 6 et a anyone pom ease: | Oe string ro 


«Good! You have made excellent progress, writhing and twisting about his feet. 


” 
nO So be it. And Miss Edith, Roque,” con- 
tinued Manton, good-humoredly, “ how prospers 


“©, very often, dear Cassy. And you may 


“Thanks, Henri—thanks. 1 will not be 
at any rate.” 
“You shall have no cause to be, 1 assure 


« The carriage waits, monsieur,” said @ ser- 


“ So then, Cassy, adieu!” 
Rather say ‘au revoir,” monsieur.” ; 
“And so I do, dear Cassy ; au revoir! We 


He pressed the lovely girl to his heart, and 


[ro BE CONTINUED] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of ovr Umion, contalnirg 


the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.) 


ae 


SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA. 


of my acquaintance once displayed 
owe wan of onet than I, with my impul- 
sive, shuddering terror of the dangerous reptiles, 
could have supposed possible. She was \ving \ 
awake one dark night, aroused, she believed, y 
a slight noise in her room, and felt something 
come sofily on to her bed, and pass over her = ; 
it glided ‘on, and pushed, gently and cc : ys 
against her arm, which lay outside the clothes, 

















breast. She then knew that the mov- 
ane: was a snake, and that to stir—was to 
die. With wonderful self command, every ae 
thrilling with horror, she lay perfectly still, whi : 
the reptile endeavored again and again to — le 
itself beneath her warm arm ; filing to dot is, 
it glided slowly on over her shoulder -“ t ; 
pillow, and thence dropped to the floor. Po 
‘one convulsive plange, she gained the 4 an 
called for help, and whea lights came, a arge 
black snake was found and killed 5 but my cour- 
ageous friend suffered in ill health for some - 
from the trizht of those few awtul moments. k. C) 
hero of the following ancedote did not find a 
self in a less painful position My rea = 
will be better prepared to sympathize with t 
feelings of a gentieman, whose vecupation as 2 
Jand surveyor compelled him frequently age ~ 
long journeys and sojourns in the bash, wit _ 
a small teot tor shelter ; and in consequence = 
was led so mach into the company of the roa y 
fraternity, that his antipathy and fear devised a 
scheme for his protection at night by sew my Up 
the sides and one end 0” an opossum-skin TUB, 
in the form of a bag or bolster case, with & run- 
und the open Laying = 
i t where he proposed sleeping, 
we od arlggte into it feet Ya and then 


v 
« Yes, monsiear,” said Roque, “very likely, | draw up the string round his neck. Having on 


one occasion achieved this rather complicated 


: rogress of getting into ; J 
j That one of Tis dreaded enemies had nage 
fore him, and, being aroused by hi og re 

i ile, 

icated himself from the abhorred reptil . 
telleve he had no very clear remembrance ; one 
: thing, however, is tolerably certain—that he got 


am desirous to get away at the earliest moment, | gue of bed mach more expeditiously than he got 


in.—Mrs. Meredith. 
———-¢ ——-_-* 
ECONOMY I8 WEALTH. 


M- 
afternoon there comes round a man Fe! 
e i ag dare borennarnet the flesh of cats, but food for 





weet girl, too! She has consented to become | cats. All the eats know him, and when he calls out 
; , on my return, should I succeed 


vat i f you 
“meat!” keep your cat in the house if 

nag The —at-auak business is # great business 
in London. One of the pretuest villas near the 





This sudden and fearful casualty was a severe 
blow to Patty. She was in no wise prepared 
for it. She had lived lovingly and coutentedly 
with Mark Brannan for almost half a century. | Jean Roque.” 
Their pecuniary means were exceedingly limited, 
and now she felt destitute and forlorn, indeed ! 
She thought of Cassy, however, amidst her sqr- | and each pleted his ar 
row, and forthwith she despatched a messenger | final leave-taking of Cassy and her governess. 
to London, with the unwelcome iutelligence— 
and while Manton and Cassy were arranging to 
transmit to Brannan the news in relation to her 
lately stated good fortune, they suddenly en- 
countered the sad details of the accident at the 
light. 

Manton started for Mark Brannan’s lowly 
dwelling, at once, accompanied by Cassy, whore 
grief at the untimely loss of her kind-hearted old 
friend was very great. They arrived in season | enough beyond! 
to assist in the lust rites bestowed upon the 
light-keeper, whose burial Manton superintended | store for him, for good or ill ? 
personally; and with heavy hearts the friends 
turned away from the modest grave of one whum 


debted for the introduction, you remember.” 


“I do not doubt it, monsieur.” 





Henri Manton was destined for France, to co 


ICY cman aay 


“Thank you, monsieur. To you I am in- | Skin, and hair, and a ip sagt gin 


fer with Mons. Monte, Rue de Chantin, upon the 
subject of the genealogy of the Cassina family. ; 

And both were to encounver in their future what to the mechanic's instivutions, and the whipping- 
neither would have undertaken, could they have 
looked beyond the present prospect, which was 
really all sunshine, at that moment, but dark | &*¢rY grade, from stealing a loaf of bread to mur- 


Yet their destinies were before i i 
iin ol Whe wet tag ees fas nar taveta and see the intellectual and moral improvement 


old, belonged to @ cate’- 
walt 


imagine what they were sold for. Then he sold 


“Ay. And she will make you a capital wife, the nostrils and hoofs for jelly, and the bivod tor 


catsup, because that kind of blood is said to give 
@ peculiarly tine flavor to catsup. So that 
see that a great deal can be made out of a dead 


The friends separated again, for a few hours, horse! Even the London eriers ar dying out. 
for thé 


Their glory is departed. The links that connect 
the present with the past are becoming more and 
more lustevery day. Many of the old customers 


Jean Roque had purchased a new vessel, and | #ve ulready disappevred, and we weep not for 
was bound upon a voyaye to the Mediterranean. their loss. There are others that we can spare. 


We do not have the bull baiting ; bat the burch- 
a- | ers sti'l prosecute their calling in the city, and it 

isa disgrace to the metropolis. The bull-ring 
has given place to the gymnasium, the cock pit 


postto the ragged schvols. We uo longer see in 
frout of Newgate eight or ten wretches swinging 
from the hangman's rope, executed for crimes of 

er. As we compare the past with the present, 


which has been made, we can well spare the ab- 
sence of external forms, the mummeries of dress, 


The ample fortune of Cussy had been placed and the festive processions, which gave the Lon- 
entirely within her own disposal, as we have seen don streets their peculiar greatness and charm of 


bed, he became aware” _ 





lift 


death of her husband bad occurred so suddenly, 
that she was totally unprepared for the shocking 
event, and no forethought had been taken for 
the dread to-morrow, which had now come upon 
her with such slight warning. But Manton pro- 
posed immediate relief fur her, in a temporal 
view, and insisted that she should go up to Lon- 
don with himself and Cassy, without delay. 

Tt was altogether impracticable, of course, for 
her to remain in charge of the light-hou-e, for a 
single day. A person was forthwith engaged 
for this purpose, and Patty consented to accept 
of Cassy's offer to accompany them on their re- 
turn, although she had no taste fur the violent 
change which attended her removal from her 
long time humble home, to the bustle and excite- 
ment of city life. There was no alternative, 
however, and she therefore yielded to the solicit- 
ations of her friends, and left South Beacon 
Light—forever. 

Arriving in London, immediate measures were 
taken to settle, somewhere, in comfortable and 
convenient quarters; and a very handsome, 

though somewhat retired establishment was at 
once obtained, into which Miss Edith removed, 

and Cassy and Aunt Patty were very soon 

domiciled very agreeably, though the grief of the 

latter for her “ poor Marco,” was continuous and 

poignant. 

It was thought advisable by Manton that, for 

the present at least, it would be better to make 

no mention to Brannan’s wife regarding the 

finding of the money in the old chest. His view 

was that it could do her no possible good to 

know this fact, and it might have the effect of 

exciting her already weakened nerves. © And, 








placed at interest, it will be recollected, by Man- 








group outside the house, for she had learned of 


fe. 

‘The wife of Mark Brannan was almost incon- 
soluble, and she really had no distinct idea what 
course she could pursue, in the future. The 


they had learned to love for his sterling virtues | and Manton had instructed her rotary and legal naan ee 
and honesty of purpose, in all the relations of 


Lecture on London. 
attorney at London, to communicate constantly 


with his ward and Miss Edith, while he should 


be absent; aud he had also directed that his T i 

we ; he favorite of a certain Eastern ki 

dividends and. rental should be paid to Miss | #Md headed a conspiracy to dethrone he penony 
Cussy, in case he should be detained abroad The conspiracy was put down, and the traitor 
longer than he contemplated, upon leaving. taken alive, and condemned to be shot to death 





KEEPING THE KING TO HIS WORD. 


) in the presence of the king. The 
but he promised to correspond regularly with his | the archers were drawn eed the slanes ae 


friends at home, and hoped to return within a p vagy 9 - After kaexling down to meet his 
é m, 

month or two, at farthest. He did not deem it | was pe ond mercy akan Semeee ed oe 

necessary to inform them what his business was ‘ied aeiate of tie 


ed distrustfully from the levetled 
in France, for he supposed he would be able to | #{€hers to the face of his royal mastcr. “ Feat 


return in a little time, and he fully believed he not, O, Hamet!"’ said the king, “thou shalt nos 


z - di i ” 
should bear with him back to England a final pong ion obs Sena, Where- 
and agreeable surprise fur his charming Cassy, | flinging down the gobiet, to ame be May A 


x seit me bh 
royal master's feet, ex: laiming, while the ade 
absorbed the spilled water—" In virtue of thy 


‘ royal word, O king; I claim my life! 
The hour for separation came, at length. Jean | cannot die until | have drank ian nll L4, 


Roque was buoyant with hope, and his antici- | the sands have swallowed ; but shull live m 

patiuns were well grounded, for a finer crafe | Y°*" '0 Wipe out my treason in faithful sorviews 
evel tak apell the clear Wee ware dae tie as Consent And the good king ruised 
which he now owned and commanded. With a | ed him to life pris, sca hoe hap docs 
proud air and a light heart he waved his adieu | *24ght zealously to merit ab ter — 
to his friends, as his gallant boat shot out from : 


the shore, bearing him to his beautifal brig, that 


lay in the Thames, ready to sail. A . 

Fad Abe 7 : ud, mount The landlord told us a touchin 
Z q ec , the anchor was hove up, | woman of Bayonne, who had d 

the fore-sheet and jibs were flung to the breeze, | fore. In one of the numer 

the wind was fair and strony, and he moved _— place in the neighborhood during the dube’s 

jauntily oat of harbor, still straining his eyes, to off _ pty me are ceeaat: an, Kengliok 

yes, offic danyeroas 

the last moment, to catch a parting glimpse of | into the town, pees Pongarag J a 

those he loved, who remained in sight as long as | Months, he died. Me had been eat ae 

the dancing brig could be seen from the shore. 5 A yoang woman uf the place, and from the 
On the following day, monsieur left London i oak —— p Rig to a. whee her own 

P e ° ie ne 

fur France, designing to remain in Paris only | to his grave in the Giahien yr ony f sat. 

long enough to complete his business there, and | *0™¢ little distance from the town on ace 

resolving that, upon his retarn, he would settle | ™*'™* of many British suldiers are interred) to 

‘a iipatee ‘ : ; pray, according to the Roman Cathol 

ropolis, permanently, in the suciety of | tor the repose of his soul, For « ad seer 
. . te ¢ 

his friends. He was ready to start, and he was | time, she was afflicted with inseniey, hens’ thes 

alone with Cassy. As he held her hand, she | ™*d¢ 90 difference ; the poor faithful creatase 


that would forever remuve ali duubts as to her 
origin and fortune. 


eee 


AFFECTION. 





ig story ofa poor 
ied two years be 
08s engayements that 





inasmuch as Manton directed that she should 


said : - made her ons vlgrimege, and continued the 
me P . avin ste a © th ' 
You will write me, Manton ?” pat sf ring Toor in = very end of ber days, 


Spain. 











He had no idea how long he would be absent : by arrows, in the courtyard of the royal palace, ” 
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THE COW DOCTOR; 


ort) 


NORA'S STRATAGEM 
BY =@ Ff cAlnee 


Wes the western sanheame slanted be 
the high moantainoas land lying heck froe 
lee, flooding the usurious herhage (@hic! 
mild, moist climate of Kerry county beep 
and green the veer road) with a rch etr 
gold and purple, there came loitering do 
sloping pathway of one of the lowest eam 
herd of cows, al! plamp and fine lookin 
mals, of the pure Irish mikdle bora bree 
goodly hime as even ao thrifiy western f 
would eish to own, and behind them, eanr 
slong in the same careless, indoleet way, 
young girl of seventeen or eighteen years 

Her jaunty straw bat, lightly eurmoen 
thick coil of nut brown tresses that mar 
many a proad lady might have envied, + 
joyous blee eyes, and red lips always d 
with smiles just enough to show the pearl) 
never yet insalted by the demtiet's Inge 
touches. And a prety girl she was, the 
O'shelf, as more than one sighing swair 
fied with admiring eyes and throbbing 
when in her gay holiday suit she accom 
ber brother to the May fair at Tralee 

Now as she came tripping down the bh 
swinging a bunch of redberries carelessly 
hand, and alternately singing « gey ene 
some ballad, and calling out in her clear, | 
al voice t the daliging cows, with the gre 
rising mountains behind, the broad glen » 
brown cottage roof beneath, and afar in t 
tance, the blue waves of Tralee Bay, ar 
shining line where Bally mation Hiver oaay' 
the largess flang it by the departing mons 
day, and transformed itself into a ribt- 
molten gold—no artist would have asked » 
human figure for the foreground of the | 
esque scene, than the upright, graceful f 
pretty Nora O'Shean, driving home to the | 
ing yard her brother's herd of kine 

Every now and then the girl cast behind 
quick, expectant glance, or shaded her ¢ 
look further into the lane towarls whic! 
moping cows were aiming, as though o 
watch for some welcome intruder. Nevert! 
when the tall stout figare started up from . 
cealing clamp of bashes and came cage: 
wards her, the little coquette’s eyes were 
the ground, and she gave 
Fart of astonishment when a 
voice paid. 

h, Nora, acushla, it's late ye are w, 
kine. Sure, and ye've kept me waiting th 
hour.” 

Nora tossed her head and smiled roguis 

* And who says Mr, Connor Mahony po: 
after waiting any longer than he's # min 
It it's me ye mean, never a Vi did I he 
the way.” 

“Och, Nora, and it's after blarneying y« 
taid the handsome young fellow, net « 
abashed. “ Maybe yo're right there, and 


hurr jail 
Prd rig Oy 2-5 yg 

In spite of her attempted frown, Nore le 
at thie shrewd guces at the truth, while bir 
ing eyes peered roguishly into her face. ” 

+ Bat Nora, dear, I'm not just feeling L 
joke, neither,” continued he, “for ## i 
bit beyond the dyke, faith, guess now, Nor 
it was 1 see guing over to your brother's be 

Nora’s merry face took « shade of vena: 

«©, Connor, now don't be afier telling 
was Tim Buckley, that sorry scarecrow of 
doctor! I'm all afeard it was, las auee 
Dennis wae fretting this moruing alow 
beautiful cow of Sir Edward's, sent down 
steward of the castle, And theo he's & 
to call him in at any ume, The rage 
Whist, bat I'll make him sore repent habe « 
I'll tease the life from him or my name's 
ra O'dhean.” And Nora pared up her 
lips into each look of flerce determ: 
Connor came closer to her vide, and + 
fondly the little sunbrowned hand that t 

of berries. 
50, Nora,” he said, half fondly, half r 
«if Dennis woald only think like you, » 
neon, wouldn't Connor Mahony be thet 
fellow in ould Ireland *” 

* And what is it ye're meaning by thet 
she, tarning eroand sharply, elihough u 
2 droll look of humor in her eyes that be 
tone and words « What coald ye be af 
ing an honest girl like myself base to thir 
a bold, good for nothing bey like yer" 

“Now Nora, darling, honey, jewel, 
the use of bothering ® body like thie? 
qe said our vows at the trysting plare bo 
Bure you're well knowing to my hove tng 
ter than the whole world, the great Engl 
and all her gold beede And dida't pow 
me ye had the some like foeting for m 

eat cise did J get the holding, and the 
waiting there all alone by mreelf barren 
q@oman, ail because Dennis 0 Kleee 
gentry cow doctor would be « mighty fi: 
for bis eteter, The poor old beggar! f 
he's nothing chee, living around, here 
there a tit Faith, and f can't cay be 
poor creatures he’s billed with bie pt 
pille 1 say, now, Nore, it’s all herd or 
me, whhoat your pagers and traeng 
The girl caw the venation om ine 
, and anewered cheerlally 

“Now, thes, Coane, ye ought 
only the fun Im ofr, ond if the wey 
one mine ye shosida't here thet oom 
oA. lean't act oat age my oF 
pov ae you're not the men © here 
thie mech | tell yoo ow, Comm, Ve 
heart fur the co dectet, gentry of we 
What more Nore might herve wont 
to Conners brightened levks, one © 
for jast then emerged fromm thee style le 
pecan the cows and the lagging COP 
man of thirty yours or mere, wah of 
form, amt stole, aged fore, Ort 
bright, swtellagent an—neeeee, 
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fren, dear Cassy. And you may 
hall not meet with another ‘ Bayonne 
will estrange my ardent affections 
" Henri—thanks. I will not be 
1, at any rate.” 

JL have no cause to be, I assure 





u 


ciage waits, monsieur,” said a ser- 
.g at this moment. 

., Cassy, adieu !” 

say ‘au revoir,’ monsieur.” 

I do, dear Cassy ; au revoir! We 
,on meet again.” 

1 the lovely girl to his heart, and 
smber my address—to care of Mons. 
de Chantin, numero diz,” and left ber 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
bers of The Flag of our Umon, containirg 
chapters of this story, may be found at all 
J Depots, and at the office of publication.) 





JAKES IN AUSTRALIA. 


of my acquaintance once displayed 
omnes of sued than I, with my tmpal- 
lering terror of the dangerous reptiles, 
> su) possible. She was elging \ 
» dark night, aroused, she believ » by 
ise in her room, and felt something 
y on toher bed, and pass over her feet; 
on, and pushed, gently and coldly, 
r arm, which lay outside the clothes, 
r breast. She then knew that the mov- 
was a snake, and that to stir—was to 
“th wonderful self command, every nerve 
with horror, she lay perfectly still, whilst 
le endeavored again and again to nestle 
eath her warm arm ; fifiling to do this, 
slowly on over her shoulder ~ ~ 
nd thence dropped to the floor. it 
vulsive plange, she gained the door, and 
ir help, and when lights came, a large 
‘ake was found and killed; but my cour- 
ciend suffered in ill health for some time, 
fright of those few awful moments. The 
the following anecdote did not find him- 
a less painful position :—My readers 








d h with the 

better prep to symp r 
whuse occupation as & 
. <. Lennon on ty to make 





sojourns in the bush, with only 

rs Peg be and in consequence he 

| so much into the company of the snaky 
ity, that his antipathy aod fear devised a 
for his protection at night by sew'ns up 
os and one end o° an opossum-3skin rug, 
form of a bag or bolster case, with a yo 
tring round the open end. Laying t =| 
it out where he proposed sleeping, he = 
fle and wriggle into it feet first, and then 
ap the string round his neck. Having her 
ceasion achieved this rather complicate 
ess of getting into bed, he became fd 
ne of bis dreaded enemies had retired 
‘im, and, being aroused ivy entrance, ~~ 
ing and twisting about his feet. od : 
‘ated himself from the abhorred reptile, 
ve he had no very clear remembrance ; one 
- however, is tolerably certain—that he got 
“f bed mach more expeditiously than he got 
Mrs. Meredith. 





ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


oon there comes round a man eell- 

: an the flesh of cats, bat food for 

All the cats know him, and when he calls out 

ts'-meat!” keep your cat in the house if you 
ts’-meat basi is w great 

dag of the prettiest villas near the 





‘old, belonged to a cats’= 


ye and hair, and bones ; we can very weil 
sine what they were suld for. Then he sold 
nostrils and hvofs fur jelly, and the biood tor 
-up, because that kind of blood is said to give 
culiarly tine flavor to catsup. So that you 
that a great deal can be made out of a dead 
e! Even the London criers are dying out. 
ir glory is departed. The links that connect 
present with the past are becoming more and 
¢lostevery day. Many of the old customers 
‘already disappesred, and we weep not for 
v loss. There are others that we can spare, 
do not have the bull baiting ; but the butch- 
til prosecute their calling in the city, and it 
disy to the polis. The bull-ring 
siven place to the gymnasium, the cock pit 
& mechanic’s institutions, and the whipping- 
to the ragyed schuols. We uo longer see in 
\ of Newgate eight or ten wretches swinging 
the hangman’s rope, executed for crimes of 
grade, from stealing a loaf of bread to mur- 
As we compare the pust with the present, 
see the intellectual and moral improvement 
i has been made, we can well spare the ab- 
of external forms, the mummeries of dress, 
he festive processions, which gave the Lon. 
streets their peculiar greatness and charm of 
xeter in the days gone by.—J. B. Gough's 
re on London, 








SPING THE KING TO HIS WORD. 


1 favorite of a certain Eastern king rebelled 
readed @ conspiracy to dethrone his muster, 
conspiracy was put down, and the traitor 
valive, and condemned to be shot to death 


‘rows, in the courtyard of the royal palace, ” 


‘© presence of the king. Tne hoor came, 
rchers were drawn up, and the prisoner was 
attodie After kaeeling down to meet his 
1, he asked for a drink of water. A goblet 
placed in his hand, buat he hesitated and look- 
strustfully from the levelled arrows of the 
ers to the face of his royal master. “Fear 
O, Hamet!” said the king, “thou shalt not 
tntil thoa hast drank that water.” Where- 
the face of the culprit lighted up with joy ; 
ing down the gobiet, he cast himselt at hia 
| master's feet, exclaiming, while the sands 
rbed the spilled water—° In Virtue of thy 
al word, O. king; [ claim my life! Lo, { 
‘ot die until L have drank that water which 
sands have swallowed ; but shall live man 
to wipe Out my treason in faithful services 
Y Sovereizn” And the good king raised 
embraced his repentant minister, and restor- 
‘m to life and favor, which he evermore 
ht zealously to merit.—London Journal, 


Se albanians 
AFFECTION. 


he landlord told us a touching story 
an of Bayonne, who had died two pobed gn 
In one of the numerous engagements that 
place in the Heiguborhood duriug the duke’s 
ntier, engi 
r was dangerously wounded, psa yr ie 
the town, where, after the lapse of some 
* oe He aot See hursed to the 
¥ & young woman of the plac 
of his death in 1814 to 1437, whee saghen 
Se occurred, she never Mhicted going daily 
‘9 grave in the Cimitiere Anglais (a spot 
little distance from the town, where the re. 
+ of many British soldiers are interred) to 
according to the Roman C, 


atholic “i 
the repose of his soul Pa oe Practice, 


considerable 


she was afflicted with insanity, bur that 


no difference ; the poor faithtal crea 
iade her daily vilgrimage, and continued the 


¢ custom down to the very end 
Autumn Tour in Spain. RES I te 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE COW DOCTOR: 
—or,— 


NORA’S STRATAGEM. 
RY M. T. CALDOR. 


sloping pathway of one of the lowest summits, 


young girl of seventeen or eighteen years. 


Wuen the western sunbeams slanted low over 
the high mountainous land lying back from Tra- 
lee, flooding the luxurious herbage (which in the 
mild, moist climate of Kerry county keeps fresh 
and green the ycar round) with a rich stream of 
gold and purple, there came loitering down the 


herd of cows, all plump and fine looking ani- 
mals, of the pure Irish middie born breed, as 
goodly kine as even a thrifty western furmer 
would wish to own, and behind them, sauntering 
along in the same careless, indolent way, was a 


Her jaunty straw hat, lightly sur ing a] ¢ 








ways, it seemed impossible there could be any 
tie of relationship between them. 
“Come along, Nora,” he called out gruffly. 


more time shillyshallying. There’s yer betters 
& waiting at home to see you.” 

The sneering glance cast at her lover awoke 
Nora’s spirit, and she answered hastily : 

“ How long, Mister Dennis, since you've taken 
to lording it over women, and your own sister at 
that? Isha’n’t hurry yet awhile, and ye can be 
after seeing I’m in good company.” 

“ But there’s a gentleman waiting at home.” 

“Ha, sure then his lordship has rode down 
from town, or the middleman has come to see 
about the holding. But, Dennis, what old beg- 
gar was creeping down the lane awhile agone ? 
It looked as if the old cow doctor was around 
again. Who's turned him aff so soon ?” 

Connor joined her merry laugh, and Dennis, 





her brother to the May fair at Tralee. 


ing-yard her brother’s herd of kine. 

Every now and then the girl cast behind her a 
quick, expectant glance, or shaded her eyes to 
look further into the lane towarjs which the 
moping cows were aiming, as though on the 
watch for some welcome intruder. Nevertheless, 
when the tall stout figure started up from a con- 
cealing clump of bashes and came eagerly to- 
wards her, the little coquette’s eyes were fixed 
demu upon the ground, and she gave a pret- 
. Start of astonishment when a clear, 

voice said : 

“Och, Nora, acushla, it’s late ye are with the 
kine. Sure, and ye’ve kept me waiting this half 
hour.” 

Nora tossed her head and smiled roguishly. 

“And who says Mr. Connor Mahony need be 
after waiting any longer than he’s a mind for ? 
If it's me ye mean, never a Vit did I hurry on 
the way.” 

“Och, Nora, and it’s after blarneying ye are,” 
said the handsome young fellow, not a whit 
abashed. ‘“ Maybe ye’re right there, and didn’t 

= a aslaleen 
dowd we hl bblnd gore 

In spite of her attempted frown, Nora laughed 

at this shrewd guess at the truth, pen his danc- 
i red roguishly into her face. 
"ie ian i I'm not just feeling like the 
joke, neither,” continued he, “for as I came a 
bit beyond the dyke, faith, guess now, Nora, whe 
it was I see going over to your brother’s house ? 

Nora’s merry face took a shade of vexation. ; 

“@, Connor, now don’t be after telling me it 
was Tim Buckley, that sorry scarecrow of a cow 
doctor! I’m all afeard it was, because ye see 
Dennis was fretting this morning about that 
beautiful cow of Sir Edward’s, sent down by the 
steward of the castle. And then he’s not loth 

to call him in at any time. The ragmutffin | 
Whist, but 1’ll make him sore repent his coming. 
I'll tease the life from him or my name’s no No- 
ra O’Shean.” And Nora purred up her pretty 
lips into such a look of fierce determination, 
Connor came closer to her side, and stroked 


spray of berries. 


fellow in ould Ireland ?” 


a bold, good for-nothing boy like ye 


thick coil of nut brown trésses that many and 
Many a proud lady might have envied, shaded 
joyous blue eyes, and red lips always dimpled 
with smiles just enough to show the pearly teeth, 
never yet insulted by the dentist’s inquisitive 
touches. And a pretty girl she was, this Nora 
O’Shefn, as more than one sighing swain testi- 
fied with admiring eyes and throbbing heart, 
when in her gay holiday-suit she accompanied 


Now as she came tripping down the hillside, 
swinging a bunch of redberries carelessly in her 
hand, and alternately singing a gay snatch of 
some ballad, and calling out in her clear, music- 
al voice to the dallying cows, with the green up- 
rising mountains behind, the broad glen with its 
brown cottage roof beneath, and afar in the dis- 
tance, the blue waves of Tralee Bay, and the 
shining line where Ballymullen River caught up 
the largess flung it by the departing monarch of 
day, and transformed itself into a ribbon of 
molten gold—no artist would have asked a finer 
human figure for the foreground of the pictur- 
esque scene, than the upright, graceful form of 
pretty Nora O’Shean, driving home to the milk- 


fondly the little sunbrowned hand that held the 


«@, Nora,” he said, half fondly, half ruefully, 
“jf Dennis would only think like you, Mavour- 
neen, wouldn’t Connor Mahony be the happiest 


« And what is it ye’re meaning by that?” said 
she, turning around sharply, although there was 
a droll look of humor in her eyes that belied the ogee 
tone and words. ‘“ What could ye be after hint- | have just the same as spoke for me . : eir 
ing an honest girl like myself has to think about | young ladies. Well, well, ye’re a good fellow, 


me, without your plaguing and teasing.” 


i - lly : 
uine, and answered cheerful : 
Cm. then, Connor, ye ought to know it 


only the fun I'm after, and if the way to help 


was mine ye 


” 
heart for the cow doctor, gentry or no gentry. 


for jus 













man of thirty years or more, with an awkwa 
form, and sto! 


in of. n’t act out agin my own brother, ot 
ey = ken not the man to have me, but | “it’s myself now can see all the ailing ot the 
oo 4 a tell you now, Connor, I’m no sweet- | beauty. I'll fix a dose, and ye'll see her in the 
p sainye ’ : morning eating as though there was nothing to | 

What more Nora might have said in answer be left before her.” 

, ightened looks, one cannot say, ; 
: reer pi from the style beyond, be- | eating in the morning! And ye're wise to mm 
a os cows and the lagging couple, a stout after letting us know. I'l! speak a word to Bid- 

twee! 


bright, intelligent countenance, and gracetal 


ing with wrath, drove along the cows him- 
self without another word. 

“T'm likely to get a few hard looks for that 
speech, but I’m their equal, when there’s only 
eyes and tongues at war,” said Nora, laughing 
gaily, as ghe said good-night to her lover where 
their ways parted. 

Before she reached the cottage, however, she 
saw her brother with the obnoxious doctor, stand- 
ing in an adjacent field before the ailing animal. 
She passed near enough to see plainly the ex- 
pression of their faces, and her pretty red lips 
curled in scorn as her glance returned to them 
from the road where the manly athletic figure of 
her youthful, handsome lover was disappearing 
in the distance, 

Tim Buckley, the cow doctor, as he was uni- 
versally known throughout the country, had long 
passed over the shady side of thirty, but he still 
attempted to assume the jauntiness of extrem 
youth, although the expression was ludi ly 
mingled with an air of the most profound wis- 
dom and self-importance. 

The time had been when Tim had rejoiced in 
the flattering caresses of many a gay circle, but 
dissipated habits and vagabond propensities had 
cast him away from his original high estate, and 
sent him adrift in the world, homeless and penni- 
less. Then the little education he possessed, 
with the advantages of his early life, came to the 
broken-down bachelor’s relief. He set up for a 
cow doctor, and floated over the country, turning 
up annually here and there, generally living up- 
on the owner of one patient, until called away to 
another. He managed to assume an air of wis- 
dom and gentility that won him the deferential 
respect of the ignorant ycomen, but to simple 
Dennis O’Shean, he seemed a miracle of knowl- 
edge, and a nobleman of rank. The very fuct 
of his having been once the sporteen (gay fellow) 
of circles above his own, was enough to recom- 





though an unusually thrifty farmer, and much 


da single of the braggad 


talk with which Tim took care to regale him. 








ove any impression he had already formed, or 
divert him from any plan he had laid out for 
himself. Here was where Doctor Tim had a de- 
ided advantage over Nora and her frank-hearted, 
quick-witted lover. Dennis had conceived all 
alone, what he considered an exceedingly bright 
idea. When Tim rattled off one day, a long 
string of high sounding names, and dashed over 
in great style a letter to the apothecary, and, 
with the rest, cured a sick calf, then popped into 
Dennis’s head the unlucky idea, what a grand 
husband Tim would make for his pretty sister, 
and what an honor to the family would be this 
alliance with a “real gintleman.” And from 
that moment he ceased not to scold and bluster 
whenever he found Connor and Nora in lover- 
like vicinity, which sooth to say, was often 
enough to vindicate his animosity against the 
undaunted Connor. Tim, nothing loth to ac- 
cept the prize, winning a pretty girl and a com- 
fortable home at the same time, was shrewd 
enough to hide his eagerness, and raised one or 
two objections. : 
“Faith, Dennis my good fellow,” said he, 
« don’t be after thinking I no appreciate the good 
faith of yer offer, nor Mi Nora’s lo li " 
but—well, really, it isn’t just the easiest thing to 
express. Ay, you see, Dennis, my family was 
of the rael old stock. ‘Then more’n that, there’s 
Captain Dannovan, and Buillie Vaughn that 


$8 


ic} 





Dennis, a thriving farmer, I may call ye, and 


“Now Nora, darling, honey, jewel, where’s | Mistress Nora’s beauty sure oanté be beat nohow. 
the use of bothering a body like pil ented Y’ll think of it, I'll think of it, Dennis. 

id our vows at the trysting place long ago? ‘ 
pete well inewing my loving you bet- | the tone and gesture and lordly, ae 
ter than the whole world, the great English queen | bearing were inimitable. They had their intend- 
and all her gold beside. And didn’t you own to | ¢q effect in making Dennis tenfold more deter- 
me ye had the same like feeling for me? For | mined to see Nora Mrs. Tim Buckley before har- 
what else did I get the holding, and the cottage, | vesting was over. That the maiden herself em- 
waiting there all alone by myself barring the old phatically vetoed the whole arrangement not at 
woman, all because Dennis peracid thinks : all disconcerted her brother’s plans. 

w doctor would be a mighty fine mate 
for bis slot The poor old beggar! Sure, and | gazing at the pair over in the level field beside 
he’s nothing else, living around, here a bit and | the ailing cow. Scornfully her bright eye = 
there a bit. Faith, and I can’t say how many dered over the seedy, shabby, genteel would: 
poor creatures he’s killed with his physic and | jover of hers, as he stood his walking-stick under 
pills. I say, now, Nora, it’s all hard enough for | the arm whose yawning sleeve had before pro- 


The words were nothing extraordinary, but 





But all tsis time I have left Nora in the lane, 


voked her raillery, one hand outstretched toward 


The girl saw the vexation on his face was | the gaping Dennis, who was scratching away at 


his head, vainly endeavoring to gain admittance 


"8 | for a single idea of the grandiloq harang 
it | by which Tim gave his opinion of his bovine 





shouldn’t have that same to com- tient. 


“ Faith now, Dennis,” said he, in conclusion, 


rd | dy to put on an extra pot since ye intend to stop 


; - eee 5 ca. : 
lid, stupid face, so unlike Nora’s eo teen Mocing aacmeded a «os doch fiat 





“Does it take the day long to bring home the 
cowst Ye'd better hurry a little, and waste no | 


mend him to the shallow mind of Dennis, who, | 128 her pencil to him. 


more beforehand in his crops and tithes than | Pet, and Nora rode away towards Tralee at a 
any of his neighbors, had scarcely wit enough to | SWift gallop, while many a plodding pedestrian 

io | ‘bent forward to cateh,another glimpse of the joy- 
ous young face so full of mirth and mischief her 
Dull and stapid as he was, Dennis was yet | fapping straw hat exposed to view, as she darted 


need her eager gesture to bring him to the side 
of the pony, and an earnest but brief conversation 
ensued. When they parted Nora called out for 
the second time : , 

“Now, Connor, mind ye’re after watching | her, 
closely, and come along just as though it were a 


| 

| you,” said Doctor Tim, taking off his well dent- 

| ed beaver, “‘it’s rare refreshing to behold the 

| likes of yer pretty face. I forgot ye never a 
minute in all my travels.”’ 

“T reckon ye stopped not in Tralee, else the 
| tailoring men had kept Je for asign of the fash- 

ions,” said Nora, saucily. 

“Arrah, but ye're a jewel of a girl for a witty 
| tongue! ye see, beauteous Nora, I'm minding to 
| get some wedding clothes shortly, so I make 
| these old ones last till then,” answered Tim, 
with a comical grimace at his dilapidated elbows. 
“Tbe after having a wife soon, and then if ye 
see rents, faith the fault will be your own.” 

Rather discomfited at this, Nora dropped a 
mock courtesy, and tripped on towards the 
cotta 


Sennis,” said Tim, impressively, “I've re- 
flected most profoundly. I can’t help the other 
disappointments, I'm ready to marry Nora as 
soon as the license can be got.” 

Dennis’s dull eye brightened. 

“And it’s myself will see the wedding comes 
shortly,” was his emphatic reply. 

The next morning Dennis despatched Nora 
on her stout puny to Tralee with the recipe for 
the apothecary, and putting a pound note into 
her hand, he said ; 

“Ye may as well buy the wedding finery. I 
want ye should look trim and neat when ye’re 
made Mrs. Buckley.” 

“Dennis O’Shean,” cried Nora, blazing at 
him a fiery glance from her blue eyes, “ when 
that same is done, ye may be there, but ye’ll have 
leave to look a long while fur me! Medicine for 
& cow doctor!” she continued angrily, fingering 
the recipe. “I wonder at ye for trusting his 
lordship’s cow with such as he. What'll ye do 
so he kills her?” 

Dernis looked aghast at the suggestion. 

“Kill her, kill Daisy, my lord’s favorite cow, 
he charged me to keep thriving ? ye’re a sorry 
wench to spake such a thing. Get along, Nora, 
and say no more agin yer husband that is to be.”’ 
Nora had flung away the bank note. All at 
once she secured it again, while a swift flash 
passed over her face, and hiding with her wide- 
rimmed hat her dancing, mischievous eyes, she 
said, coaxingly : 

“ Look ye here, Dennis, let’s we make a bar- 
gain now. I'm no believer in the cow doctor’s 
blarney, and so the cow be sick. I’m sure he'll 
not cure her, but if you'll say if he don’t help 
her, 1’m free from your wish to marry him, I'll 
promise, and keep my word to marry freely the 
man who cures the cow.” 

“Faith, I’d be a fool not to agree to that 
same,” replied Dennis, confident of his favorite’s 
skill, and delighted to obtain his sister’s consent 
50 easily. 

“Then ye’ll make yer sign of it,” said No- 
ra, tearing off a corner of the paper, and hand- 


Dennis laughed, but made his cross on the pa- 


happening, and have the other medicine handy— 

O-ho, but we'll fix it, so never a bit more will we 

see of the cow doctor or his good-for-nothing 

physic!” 

That evening, while Tim and his host were re- 

galing themselves with their pipes, and an occa- 

sional draught at the whiskey jug, the old cow- 

shed saw a strange sight. For there was pretty 

Nora kneeling down by the sick cow, one arm 

around her neck, and the other hand holding 
towards her a small basin of water, apparently, 
and the merry sparkle was drowned out from her 
blue eyes by fast dropping tears, as she whispered : 
“Arrah, poor old Daisy—acushla—it’s sorry a 
heart Nora has to give you the drug that will 
‘torment ye with woful pains, But Connor will 
come with the apothecary man’s medicine to take 
it all away. Mind ye that, my beauty, and no 
look so reproachful at me. Many’s the nice 
green bank ye shall feed on, to pay for this, and 
a right good dinner Nora’ll stir up for ye to-mor- 
row. Poor old Daisy, drink, and not take it 
unkindly ot Nora who loves ye, only not half so 
much as Connor.” 

The unfortunate animal, the luckless victim 
of the lovers’ plot drank it all, and Nora flitted 
back to her chamber, shaking her little head 
threateningly, when she passed the door through 
which came to her the sharp high voice of her 
brother’s guest. 

Scarce had daybreak reached over the moun- 
tains to tinge with Aurora’s carmine the dimpled 
face of Tralee Bay, ere the plaintive cries of the 
suffering cow brought Dennis to the shed. He 
found the poor creature in extreme agony, roll- 





me that way, is he, Dennis ?” 


nor saved the cow.” 


away out of sight, and Connor 

ter her, said something that made even stolid, 
matter-of-fact Dennis smile also, and together 
the twain passed along toward the house behind 
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owner's part, to justify his pretensions to a physi- 
cian’s skill. He was at an utter loss what to ad- 


his patron took in the life of his lordship's 
valuable cow. So after talking learnedly awhile, 
he acknowledged he knew nothing likely to save 
her. Dennis was nearly frantic. He rushed 
around furiously, eyeing a little disdainfully the | 
crestfallen doctor, little aware of the dancing 
blue eyes watching him from the dairy window. 
At that moment came sauntering up the yard, | 
who but Connor Mahony. 

“ Good morning, Dennis,” said he, “ here's a 
parcel Mary Neal sent to Nora, but hallo, what's | 
the matter with your cow! Why, doctor, can’t 
you ease her a little!” 

“ Sure, and I've tried, Mr. Mahony,” replied | 
Tim, pompously, “ but I wasn’t here in time. | 
There's nothing going for to save her now.” | 

Connor went up to the cow, lifted her droop- | 
ing head, whistled a minute, and then turning to 
the wobegone Dennis, said coolly : 

“Well, Dennis, sure you wont let her die, | 
will ye?” | 


“If there's no help, I suppose she must,” was | 
the sullen reply. “ The doctor says it.” 
“The doctor—blarney!” Connor said the | 
words with a little significant wink and snapping j 


can cure her in two hours.” 

“Do it, do it, Connor Mahony, and I'll give 
you—” 

“The bit I'll ask for,” interrupted Connor. 
“Well, bring me out some sugar, and pepper, 
and salt. 1] 've a little else in my pocket, here.’’ 
The dose he prepared was administered, des- 
pite Tim’s scornful laugh. But it was plain to 
see Dennis had little hope. Nevertheless, when 
the two hours were up, the patient was standing 
upright again, and quietly reaching out her huge 
jaws for the wisp of grass Connor held towards 
her. Dennis was nearly as wild with joy as he 


he quietly hunted up his walking-stick, and made 
the best of his way toward the highway. Then 


ing pails. 


the wondering object of so much solicitude, 
“sure, and Daisy’s all right again. What's the 


the cow ?” 

setting up for a cow doctor, and not knowing so 
much about it as Connor Mahony.” 

Nora gave a pretty little start. 

so early in the morning ?” 


minute to save the cow for Dennis.” 
“ What, you? Now ye’re not able to cheat 


After harvesting, Nora and Connor were mar- 
ried. There was one who had confidently ex- 


sister’s friends, but who was not there. Alas, 
Tim is still a bachelor, and a cow doctor. 
az 





PLAYING TRICKS. 


afternoon he walked out with an instructor, and 


ceal ourselves in the bushes te watch his perplex- 


vise, being mindfal of the momentous interest | 





The trath is, that in Ceylon. and elsewhers, 
certain fishes have the power of journeying over 
fand in search of water, or, when water fails, of 
barying themselves, and becomrmg torpid until its 
return. Both of these habits of certain Indian 
fishes were learnt by the Greeks accompanying 
Alexander, and are recorded im the works of 
Aristotle and his pupil Theophrastus. The Ro- 
mans ridiculed the notion. “ Now,” said Seneca, 
when quoting Theophrastus, “we must go to 


| fish with w hatchet instead of a hook.” Never 


theless, here is a fact. The doras of Guiana have 
been seen travelling over land during the dry 
season, in such numbers that the negroes have 
filled baskets with them. Sallegoix, in his ac- 
count of Siam, names three species of fish which 
traverse the deep grass; and Sir Jobn Browning, 


| when ascending and descending the nver to Ban- 


kok, was amused with the new sight of fish leav- 
ing the river, gliding over its wes banks and dis- 
appearing in the jungle. All these fishes are of 


| = scad with heads so constructed, that they carry 


with them moistare enough to keep their gills 
damp. In Ceylon, the chief traveller of this sort 
is a kind of perch six inches long. It merally 
travels by night throagh the dew; “ in its 
“stress it is sometimes compelled to travel by 
day; and Mr. E. L. Layard, on one occasion, 


| encountered a number of them travelling along a 


hot and dusty gravel road under the mid-day 


| sun.” Mr. Morris, government agent of Trinco- 


malee, tells how, on the drying up of tanks, the 
fish crowd into the little pools, and roll by them- 
selves in the gruvlly mud. ‘The same witness 


of the thumb over his shoulder. “I say, now, 1 | has seen them crawling by hundreds from the 


Is as they travel, drying and working over 
alf® mile of hard soil, indented by the foot- 


prints of cattle, many of them falling into cracks, 
where they become the prey of kites and crows. 
—From-Sir Emerson Tennent's Travels in Ceylon. 





tee 


Avarice is the canker worm of the soul, which 


springs up, overruns, and destroys all tie celes- 
tial plants of the mind. 





Our Curious Department, 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. } 


had been frantic with grief. As for Doctor Tim, Terrible Result of Superstition. 


A farmer of the neighborbood of Uulla, district of Cam 


tellon, province of Valencia, was some years ago attacked 
with vertigo and pains io the head, which returned regu- 
came along Nora, tripping lightly with the foam. | larly at intervals ofa month. His wife and three daugh- 

ters did all they could to relieve him, butim vain. At 
. . last @ pretended sorcerer who called at the house made 
“ ‘ad 

Arrah, Dennis,” said she, stopping to look at the woman believe that the man was possessed by « devil, 
and that he would never be well as long as the fend lived. 
Accordingly, a few nights back, she aud her three daugh- 
cow doctor gone off so fast for, now he’s cured | trs, who shared her belief, attacked the man with hatch: 

ets, as he was in bed asleep, and did not leave off until he 
P . was not only dead, but literally cut to Pieces. The next 
“ a >, ) A . 

Gone off! by Gaint Patrick, that's whet be | | 210. ws women ound tothe parich priest, and related 
better be after doing, the ignorant blackguard! | that she and ber girls bad killed the demon who had so 
long afflicted her husband. The woman, the daughters, 
and the sorcerer were arrested. The indigoation of the 
people was so great against the latter, that it was with 
ae } difficult 
i Why, Conner, Bere, anil'e & yourself ulty they were prevented from killing him. 


“Faith, Nora, and I happened here the right | PTO@ucing Silver by artificial Means, 


It is said that © German chemist bas discovered & 


method by which heproduces sterling silver at a cost of 
about seventy-five cents an ounce, and that a company is 
formiog to work the discovery on a profitable seale. The 
“Sure, and he speaks the truth, Nora. Con- | *Ppliances required are certain chemical preparations 
and galvanic apparatus of sufficient power to act on 
them. 8ho 
“0, ho,” laughed Nora. “Why, Dennis, fe uld the experiment succeed on a large seale 
Dennis, what did you go and make your cross 


Profite will be handsome, and additional weight will 


attach to the Opinion that ail metals are resolvable into 


for, that I should marry the man who cured the | two or three elements 
(Ea al pile | ‘ cow? Where’s the end of the mischief it will — 
Connor’s cottage. As she expected, he was there, sii ~t~«-onnor and myself ?” A Pepe nsaye Spire fallen. 
just returned from his morning work. Itdid not | wondering ~—-1-of laughter, tower of the cathedral of Chichester, England, 


erected about the year 1200, and a spire that was added 


higher—and sixty men were set to work to 
but the doom of the venerable pile could not be averted. 


Sagacity of a Dog. 


Not long since a man, while superintending the works 


on the Franco-Swiss Railway, fell into the cleft of a rock, 
from which he could not extricate himeeif. The dog, 
pected to enjoy the great supper Dennis gave his | ,.ing bis master in that position, laid hold of his eap 
and ran off to an adjoining station of workmen, when the 
men recogvizing his cap, and thinking that some aceidynt 
had happened, followed the animal, and released its mas- 
ter from his dangerous situation. 


A young man was studying at a college. One | A Coincidence. 


It is regarded as a remarkable coincidence, the fact that 


an old pair of shoes lying by | on the very same night on which Miss Cora And: rson, @ 
oF ae path, which pobre to belong to | celebrated St. Louis belle, was married, the steamer Cora 
a poor old man at work close by. “ Let us have | anderson, named in honor of the lady, struck » sneg 
a little amusement at his expense,” said the stu- | about forty miles above Vieksburg, immediately sunk, 
dent. ‘“ Suppose we hide those shoes, and con- | you proved « total loss. 





ity when he cannot find them.” “I can think 
of a better trick than that,” said the instructor. 
“You are rich. Suppose you put a silver half. 


ill hide.” The young man did so. The 
peer man finished hie work soon, and went to 


to take a pebble, as he suppos- 
ee an and the silver half- 


hoe. His feelings overcame him ; he fell 
pcs ag ng looked up to heaven, and uttered 


shildren. Do you wonder the young man stood 
in his hiding-place deeply affected? When you 
wish to enjoy real pleasure in witnessing the per- 





THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Under favorable circumstances, the atmosphere 
will transmit to great distances any agitation 
that is raised in it. As an instance of this, the 
experiment of M. Biot may be cited. Having 
an opportanity of operating with a very long 


THE WELCOME GUEST. 
This is the title of a large and brilliant aah) mew 


y hi red ite third volume. 
crown in the toe of each of his shoes, and then | whien = ay botered upon 
its individuality consists in ite foru-ing just such « jour- 
nal 


for the Homs Ciacts, and 
as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 


put on his shoes. You can imagine his surprise | the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


crown from it, and found still another in the | each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 


size, it affords a vast amount of eu 


ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 

hich he thank tisements admitted; so that tgs ah ns patent 
, fetvent thanksgiving, in which he thank- | variety and com TredlrgarRlrnstthgas wm 

peg Bes Providence for sending some unknown | favorite and couveniont shape, the Fouso Fou, tng 

hand to save from perishing his sick wife and in _— number thirty large FA vivry 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 
This journal is full to the brim each work of Peety 


plexity of others, see if you cannot some way | written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 


Tom Bai ¥ nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gema, 
imitate the student.— Temple Bar (English). all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
+ news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 


and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
where, north, south, east and weet It is entirely 


neutral in polities, and ail sectional sod sectarian mat- 


rring to make itself a Weicome Gurst to each 


wa cll. gether than to indulge te jarring Gloruscions. io 





* 
“ What did ye say, Mister Doctor, about ye're | Self, doctor. 


| 
| 


i i i i i f an aqueduct in 

ng and plunging on the earth. This looked 50 | cast iron pipe, forming part of # ' 

little line Doctor Tim’s prophecy, he stood | course of construction at Paris, M. Biot found 
Phe i di : zt 


that, even when the pipe was one thousand and 





aghast with 


This cow of all the herd was the one Dennis 


forty yards, or more than half a mile long the 
explosion of a pistol fired into it at one end 


ince i he other, and that 
could least afford to lose, since it belonged to the | would blow out a candle att er, mt 
castle, and fur keeping it his lordship’s middle- | the lowest whisper at one end was distinctly au 


man had promised to pay his tithes. With no 


dible at the other as to the speaker himself. The 
experiment succeeded better at night than in the 


laggard step Dennis proceeded to the cot where | 4.) tine Although, however, the air in a tube, 


Doctor Tim was sleeping soundly. 


where any lateral escape is impossible, shows 


word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, which 
aadress themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 

the whole being from original . intended to 
ante te public a ec of NEW AND BRILLIANT 
wairens ; and it wil! follow the of ne other journal 
that is published. 1 8 chaste and eiegaat heed- 
ing, and is printed uyom heavy, fine white paper. ons 
rich, clear fons of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 


imi for any family in the and. In the ed- 
“What, what!” stammered Tim, staring | this marvellous sensitiveness, @ similar result | ® charming visitor for any family 


around him, and rubbiog his eyes. ‘“ The cow, 
did you say? , yes, then didn’t I tell ye she’d 


be all right this morning?” 


does not follow from speaking in open, unconfin 


i is a matter of familiar experience, | cener sex; and it ie 
= ye these circumstances, decays | the world shall eacel it im pleneing variety, and the wni- 
and dies away, antil at last it ceases to become | versal interest of earh successive neue 


iwrial conduct of the ace of ady contributors 
} . ee in eal we vere dallas waned of 
4 that Bo week!y Journal ip 


Owning ove of the cidest and Rewepaper ewtab- 


: largest 
This speech coming at such an unlucky time | audible. This decay is only the nataral conse- | sp oocees in the United States, the subscriber ponsemes 


staggered Dennis’s faith a little, yet he replied, | 4 


respectfully : 


“And ye'd better come out and see her your- 
The way of her seems bad like to 


me!” 


Tim himself looked dismayed when he beheld 
the poor creature’s sufferings. The harmless 
potions he administered had never failed before, 


getting, so to speak, diluted —Scient: sic American 
62090 





i iss d forever 
Every man is a missionary, now an 
wheher he intends or designs it or not. 





f the fact that the original force is con- | gg inived 
Sony spreading through a wider space, and is of this 


may be a blot, radiating his dark influence out- 

r ference of society ; or he 
Jeng ag Pee! Saaggpnmes benediction over | “+ sent together for 63s year 
he tenet and breadth of the world; bats blank 
and plentiful faith om the | he cannot be. 


which ensure the com pictemen: end 

hh weekly Journs’ 

, TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own ROReCRWBER. . 6c ec eee eee eneereres 

Two Supecuwmens......-. es s0vese 

+ | Sra Sopecnmens ove 
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po ra | ‘ wife of Washington did not think it beneath | er | j THE MAONETIEER OUTWITTE 
ut [Written for The Fiag of our Union. | him? Could he leave this fairy spot without | All seemed favorable. The count went vgn’ | pSp-THEc&Eee wm to go daily into her kitchen to superin The Paris Ganette deo Tribaneen relate 
UDE knowing if her heart would ever go out upon his | and Arthur came. It was a painful wes, ; of | tend the culinary operations, and see that the | an ex jeweller and amateur of magnetiom, « 
fO GERTS solitary track and long for his return? | for any thought or act of guilt, it might have FLAG or OUR RINK } | service was properly performed. Now even the | 
by KEFFINOWAM T. BYATT. His evident sadness was observed by his host | been witnessed by angels. Yet in that room, : 


| tag bis ote com depeetete fs a eoburben © 
. | wives of poor men have a higher “ mission,” as | 
who drew from him his secret grief. Never hidden by the heavy folds of the window norsheeets Ree BY Sigg een it is called. They are not ladies unless they are | 
was there a more generous and self-denying | was a face that might have belonged to Milton’s | ri whe | } 
spirit than Signor Marianni’s. The young | Satan; and when the unhappy wife rose and gave — - : —= 
Englishman’s poverty did not trouble him at all. | her trembling hand to her lover, in token that 
Beatrice should do just as she pleased. He | the interview must terminate, the dreadful face s 
would be no bar to her happiness. If she liked | glowered upon her sight. v $2.00 an- | the of ploves, while it tends to deter the 
illi f the Fraa or ove Ustonx, $ per part of employes, 
Arthur Howard, he was willing that she should There was a small room, scarce eight feet wl tavertabty in advance, bet > emer ne pny tok phn honest and pradent from marriage, and thus 
wait for him. ° square, leading from this nage we an | Te oe. A saps the very foundations of society and virtue 
Armed with this generous permission, Arthur | Beatrice as a sort of oratory. Here 5! “he E 5. A reform in the habits of living must be inaug- 
told his tale of love. It was with a full heart | ly prayed for the soul of Arthur Howard, and in- TO — sok Cen; ak eel urated, or a terrible social disorganization must 
of joy that he heard the beautiful girl’s confes- | to this room she instinctively pushed him, to Shoddy " is wool manufactu nia. 
sion. And when they parted, it wasas betrothed | shield him from encountering those diabolical Mixon. —Auber is a very aged | man, and it te veotieted of 
; lovers. Arthur was to make a name for himself | eyes. There was but one egress from a ee That work, however, gives uo iudication of CHOICE OF DEATH. 
0, do not turn away; : ‘ . in which the ywers. . . bril- 
and then return to claim his bride. room, and that was into the one pe bie office for pearly fifty The Couut of Lannoi, one of the most bri 
foc hersags prt * What evil fortune sent the Count Vincenti to husband and wife now stood. Window, there at prin Ks cans the “Spirit | liant ornaments of the court of the treacherous 
L heart, Gertrude, the paradise which Arthar Gaswanee bt | ‘was none. —s ieee e New York the long-ertablisbed | Louis XI. of France, was condemned to death 
Why mavens Boe ae its latent fre; : so secure? He came for a season’s pleasure With a savage sneer, the count shut and lock- “ Spirit of the Times," . Witkes's Spirit of the Ties, by thet monarch on.a wrongfal charge of having 
cavamad renin ean happy mood, among the mountains, and chance brought him | ed the door. From a groove above, there might oa cen Oe he ie now in Paris. —o camel off the daughter of the celebrated painter 
Too bright for sorrow and too kind for ire. to seek shelter in Marianni’s cottage from a ter- | be seen the edge of a door or shutter of massive | « Kinbons,” ae —, — ‘very low, | Foucquet. To add to the torture of his situa- 
Then, do not turn away, my love! rible storm. Rich, powerful and self-confident, | iron, which could be rolled down at pleasure. but two-forty horses exorbitantly high—perhaps you | 1-4) 1h) king by an exquisite act of cruelty, sent 
betes fengg mete a above, he could not believe that he might not ask and | The count had explained this to Beatrice when oan og Ce cupposing thes guid bes bese | his barber, Oliver le Dain (so familiar to the 
7 ts pent eae p take the treasure it contained. Beatrice shrank | she had discovered it, by saying what was really | “found in Tenue mous ‘Transfiguration ” istn the | readers of Quentin Durward), to announce to 
from his assured air, and begged her father to | true, that the place had been used as a receptacle | Arist MHI Ct engravings of iby Dorigny him, as a special favor, that the king gllowed 
entertain him alone. 


Unasked, h roached upon their hospitality gg ge degen p boca rai rolled ecw lecmee y. the modern French actors and ac- | him to choose whatever mode of death he might 
nasked, he enc C , - 


Pass, was lately visited by @ young somme 
Why #0 unkind !—what light caprice a set y 
The darksome frown upon that girlish brow? 
Has love been false?—or would you fain forget 
The fatry tissue of thy maiden vow? 
Then, do not turn away, my love! 
©, do not turn away ; 
For by the light of heaven above, 
I love thee night and day! 


list calling himecl? « painter by profession 

i } who assured him that be hed the happeeet & 

| disposition for the ectence of the famogs Me. 
that ahen under the influence of « magne 
he could see like a cat in the dart, and v 
that state it fregeentiy occurred t© hum tk 
Mence avd fine a painting in @ single © 

The delightet magnetizer opened bie « 

| their fall extent, and appointed the meat « 

| 

} 

| 

| 


profoandly ignorant of household details. Such 
folly, carried to a ruinous extent in cities, ® a 


MATURIN « Lert fruittul source of commercial crime, of robbery 
EDITOR AND cnn | from employers, and all sorts of mean villany on 














Why so impatient ?—must I ever brook 
Upon thy lips the angry curl of ecorn? 
Instead of smiies, the unforgiving look, 
To taunt me with imaginary wrong? 
Then, do not turn away, my love! 





the young #traager to come to his house at | 
and “give a taste of bie quality in the 





capacttics of somnambeliet and painter | 
tual to the hour, the young man arrived « 
Canvass, pallet and brushes, and was usher 
the amateur's private catunet, from whict 
ray of light was carefully excluded to ft 
the scientific purposes for which i wae dk: 
The painter bad siipalated as a sme gee 
when the fit was on him he showkl be be! 
pletely alone in the cabinet, as on such o 
the presence of another perwon invarie 
turbed his ateention, and dewected f- 
merits of his performance es « limne 
hecessary disposition having been made, 
fii of sommambaliem having been prt 
the heart's content of the magnetiaer, | 
according to his condition quitted the 
and, tarning the key upon the sleeper, 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 


es 
BY WILLIAM PITT HOWARD. 








tre<ses endeavor to be as natural as possible ; their de- fe Lannoi was a man of courage ; he 
- te ‘distinct from the | prefer. nno 
although he must have known it was disagree- | slowly down to the floor, completely covering | livery ta conversls a in an el pereon only knew, too, that the king, himself brave, loved to 
able ; and just at this juncture, the seemingly | the door ; and then he satdown ona couch which toaniline with a the lg american stage p wl tat see that same quality in others. He therefore 
fated family experienced another reverse. - By | he drew before it. Beatrice shrieked aloud, and poe Camille in the sty le we have indicated anon, coon | did not lose his heart, but announced his choice 
* ” * “ i —T rt ractised 
the treachery of one of Signor Marianni’s most | fell on her knees before him. “ You will not Sa mong omy colyy Tuto Cues, butin | jn the following letter : 
trusted agents, the proceeds of his whole harvest | murder him!” she cried. “It is Arthur Howard 


A smatt town in Italy, not remarkable for 


‘anything striking in its appearance or famous in 
its history, was yet the scene of a tale of horror 
which, although it has had its parallels in Span- 
ish mysteries, had been unheard-of before in 











were taken from him, and his house and a great 
part of his land were almost insufficient, when 
sold, to pay off his worthier vine-dressers. 


—my father’s friend and mine! he whom we be- 
lieved was murdered by assassins. O, God! it 
was you who told the tale. If you wished his 


countries not so near the sun. Its one great 


But now the count seemed inspired with a | death then, O, spare him now. I have bidden 


has receutly been revived by medical men. 
=e applied to animals bas been singularly suc- 


no, Hew York.—The American wild swan breeds and 
sees the summer io the wpe an pees migrating to 

ben the northern winter sets in. 
me Ri, Medford.— Nearly every color has been pro- 


“Sire :—I am penetrated with gratitude for 
your majesty’s extraordinary, kindness, and tor 
the anxiety you manifest on the subject of my 
punishment. You will believe me when I say I 


Undisturbed to his Operations, At the 
tion of about an hour the amatear tre 
returned, and was met at the door of hie 
by the young man, who was how 

















awake, and displayed to tie coraprared 
@xyulttely patoted landscape, the prods 
Ccstatic ft! After making @ presen 
charming production to his delighted 
Young somnambatiot took hie leawe with 
tee to retare the next day and repeat t 
tent which had been crowned with uct 
success, Some three quarters of hour 


P oliyhock by cultivation—white, yellow. r have lost my lite in your majesty’s 
sincere wish to do good. He bought Marianni’s | hin a last farewell. He will never come again.” py som Bre ead every dark purplr, the nearest | had far rathe > ’ J 
b 


rty at a high price, and offered it to him “No, he never will come again, you may be approach to black that florists have been able to | service nan on such . —- “ ; alge “4 
ea rae seated velan, to be paid ouly whea | sure. Sit still, madame. Ove word to call for —_ deeply versed in Greek language, lite | my eee gener ichensh, - bi ad ! 2 
the next harvest should yield its purple store. | help, and 1 will cut him in inch pieces before you.” = and antiquities, a mt, C nik and ~~ € om :7 = ito ealmiod + 
He offered, too, to loan him money; but this, The day passed wearily on. The eyes of Be- ouner fabries fignifles “stout, stioug,” as Gros de R 
Marianni would not consent to do; or rather, | atrice were fixed on the iron door with a dull, | y's" 


y father, Raoul de Lannoi, in the thickest of the 
PM. Baltimore.—Any tolerably full bicgraphical | ™Y , ‘ ; mah : 
was dissuaded by his child from incurring an | stupid gaze. At night the count rang for refresh- dictiovary will furnish you witu the facts you are in | danger, with these memorable words, * Pucyue 
obligation that might never be cancelled. 


1 ' of them in , , 5 ’ , 
men ich oe etd, at wh te | abe are wenmgee en” | Woche ois em wl be wciCtoctemete uae th wo 
“Q, if Arthur were but here?” she one day | with a quantity of wine, he partook heartily, de- © Piacted to 6 singular master. & pion wae per ts nae aot "ae eet cade te aac ih Pena mcrae tray llr g 
daughter. exclaimed, not knowing that the count overheard | claring that his watch was to be a long one. chared in New Yok market, vet out, ne ge y ha ad . aes = Prop Eevelaecpd we 

‘To Beatrice, it was one of the sweetest retreats her. He profited by the exclamation—set his | Once or twice a deep moan issued from the clos- aud killed, with the exception C the root, oa saicik a hk es of tes Yotees da ard, Chee 
that her father could have chosen. . She loved servant to find out from the work people who | et, startling Beatrice into a deeper paleness, but | — = —< — i oe , oe net aunt wc aa oe 
the free, wild life that this rural district allowed. | ,, Arthur” was, and was soon in possession of | heard by the count with a smile. ae cer cer vide tad Cactepiag ane 
the whole story of the young English artist who Every moment seemed an hour. One hope monnY- a. mera psa : 
loved the signora so much and painted her so agg fey aa a a b> eaghhanned Seles Geqeam aa ak wet and po. 

One week from that day, the count received | was far on his way, for, unknown to her, he had lific of a contd 2 ae is and ; bane A = 
letters. He opened them, read one by one, and | pidden him furewell that morning, and Mariani | the ae de vege — Le reset Fapomnd 
paused at the last, with an exclamation of well- | had returned to the cottage to await his daughter ge e ps pe , ’ * | 
shrine. affected horror. His host naturally inquired the | and her husband. to the imager ploy a ees nie abdicate Sileiatin facetious ch 
* When Signor Marianni lamented his poverty | cause of his emotion, and he accounted for it by Drearily the night went on. The count fell prema ee oe aaa Pit acter one dig sanien eee eae 
for her sake, she stopped his mouth with kisses | saying that a young Englishman whom he had | asleep at his post, and then the white hands of pr pale pata ii tuabe waaay ain, | hed proviously perambalated the sane 
Spear aaien Wir aaane AUUAK | cane ie eaten. ‘Dammunl ot | ardimasetan auaes aa te" en icti “ye misery ; then, in steady- | Morning; the young lady was visiting in his 
she loved to breathe. She dtclared, sincerely, ing the Appeni Beatrice heard and | yal attempts to raise the ponderous door. She and ox mi alas fie vod m eee?” | eam: When thoy set et dlaner the poles 
that she had no wish to return to the gaieties of | trembled, while her father asked the name. | even believed that Arthur heard her and spoke. | 8°'"E ene - seh oe we the came qvean | asbed Ber mening Py engine pleasant poet 
city life, and was willing to live and die in this | Thagname was Arthur Howard! Perhaps it was so; but this cannot be known phages mecied ine had her gigantic de- | “ Extremely so, my dear ; the trees whispered to 
dear retreat. So the father smothered his own To describe the distress of the young girl at | until the earth gives up her dead. ; peng rsd ene Gos 0e es | Sen” “haibahd sinyaeweaei they 
regrets, and contrived to make himself very hap- | this terrible news, is impossible. Days and weeks Another day went by—another night! There po igh — ay teins pace | $7 © Why, my deer, the gress oak outside 
py with his beloved daughter. came and went, but there still brooded over her ; had been but one witness this fearfal tragedy, hints dike ve: likesdred enilit the town told me that you had paused wale 1¢ to 

For Beatrice alone, Signor Marianni desired | the wings of despair. Her father, too, was com- | and she was fast journeying to the Eternal City, - dam yee seu dca nak eae 
life. It seemed to him that half his heart was | pletely prostrated; for he had loved the noble | to bear the record of that terrible deed to the me moralists, 


youth we and would have glad ven him A j 

buried at Fiesole with her mother. The other i had squeezed your hand the whole way ' 
i i i re | the other extreme ot de- 

; ; ve . M, . al ly elven, We throne of Goda, Fre a ae. Count. w o "4 Baar pePNNeISte ese -WrCT-BF¥ TE eahed : 


man, which all villages are in duty bound to 
have, was Signor Marianni, whose property in a 
large city having fallen away from him by one 
of those mysterious processes which cannot be 
explained by any principle of mathematics, he 
retired to this province where he had a little cot- 
tage and a vineyard whose products he fondly 
hoped might support himself and his young 





been forced open, and two thy 
hundred francs, in silver and bank » 
other objects of value, were abstracted 
drawers by the clearsighted somnan! 
had brought « painting with him, cove: 
couche of white lead, over which, 
himself, he had passed a wet spongy 
dient to which « lange white spot on 
bore ample testimony. The police 
diately informed of the circumeta, 
rubbery, the perpetrator of which, | 
for the present battled their pursuit. 


soe —-— 


‘She was afraid of neither sun nor air; never 
paused to think if either were deepening the 
olive on her cheek, or sending up the rich and 
radiant flush too brightly for the glass of fashion. 
A child of nature, she never dreamed of art; @ 
votary of nature, she worshipped only at her 





‘This appeal was such as not even Louis XI. 
could resist, and Lannoi’s punishment was de- i 
layed until time proved his innocence. » 
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perance. We suspect the writer 

alluded to the aathor of « sung whi 
another portion of the tame paper 
celbrate the charms and prowess 
" What melody there is in ui. 
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Yietp or Berrizs rer Acre.—A writer 


in the Ohio Cultivator Says that two thousand 
encourage him. So completely indeed had he 
same sweeping tresses, the same purely classic 


_18 Francis D sages yg ete : ad quarts per acre is not an uncommon yield for the ne 
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hour, save when she slept. It was his fancy to take _ eo Vince Medi? ese dl. cofees November, 1793. His first artistic education was | tice of several vir _ ae good qualiies, pru- | ever, does not equal the strawberry crop in north- 
her out into the vineyard, place her in some perance, self-control, 


acquired at the Dublin Acade ‘i : | den foreth i 
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Picturesque spot—tome bower arranged for the | love, and only pressed his suit in the most gentle | Picture in 1812. In 1820 he settled in Bristol, | other ways Moreover, the man with ‘i oe dee oe ae oa 
time by: arching the green branches over head, | anq tender manner. Hopeless in her grief, but - z _ Mllowing year contributed a picture to for ton selial eau po _ ® capacity | 2240 quarts per acre, whilst Monroe Scarlet, 
and leaving the hey eg pee m= where he could feeling that her father’s heart was now set upon | ed lave.” In 1823 “his poetic “ Sunset at Sea ploy it well i if he ‘jam ciea “ Fo po. ponte ria, sak Wioate Albany gave | 
see her as he directed the vine-dressers—her | jer marrying the count, she accepted him, but | after a Storm,” established his i It | tacult Su ham te h es enh terse, abeg ] 
pretty white dress mingling pleasantly with the | with a weary, indifferent air, that showed too | W28 purchased by Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, and 7: ch & man, in the conduct of great 

verdant hues around her, and her beautful black hi 
hair falling over the clear, smooth cheek. 
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into this paradise, and saw the Eve enshrined in | with such an air of listless weariness, that it pain- | picture of importance, the “Age of Gold” (in | artist’ banker. It is only wh I his ought | PY Mew original drawings, and are the cheapest oa beats . 
one of the fond father’s vine-covered bowers. At | ed her father to thiek of, 1831). From 1842 until the exhibition of last pe prion we th co es ae be rerigepes sought | works now before the public. We send any six acetate 
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Lost nea Diamonpe —That 
Windel, so pleasantly remem bere 
the ballet troupe attached to th 
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SINGULAR AND FATAL Accipent —A_ mer- 











peeasicge the dead—but from some cause, he would not 
simplicity of manners, than he had been with | suffer Arthur Howard’s name to be mentioned 
even by Signor Marianni himself. 

Three months after this ill-omened marriage, 
the three were passing a weck at the cottage. 
Vincenti had been out all day ; a relief to poor 
Beatrice, who was ill at ease when those great 
black eyes were watching her and seeming to 
read her soul. She was sitting by her futher, 
who had been greatly broken since his misfor- 
tunes, and recalling the time when this dear cot- 
tage was his own, and Arthur Iloward was dwell- 
ing with them. A shadow darkened the door- 
way and Beatrice looked up. O, God! what 
face was that, risen from the grave! With the 
first glimpse, her senses fled, and her father, turn- 
ing from her pale face, saw for the first time that 
it was Arthur Howard, instead of her husband, 
who had entered. She recovered to find herself 
in those dear arms—to hear how narrow was his 
escape, and how strange he thought her long si- 
lence. And while her tears fell fast, and her 
burning cheek told her emotion, her husband 
stood before her! There was a lurking demon 
in his eye when he bade her prepare to go home; 
and in an hour the ill-assorted pair were on their 
way. Her father lingered to tell Arthur the 
miserable story. It was pitiful to see the strong 

man weep. 

“T shall leave Italy forever,” said he, “but I 

must see Beatrice once more before I depart.” 

He entreated his friend so strongly to allow him 

to do this, that he had not a heart to refuse ; and 

he bade Arthur come to his house on the next 

Thursday when her husband would probably be 

absent. 


her beauty. 

He told them his name, and was far more 
communicative than his countrymen generally 
show themselves, in regard to his business and 
the object he had in visiting Traly—acknow- 
ledged his poverty, and exhibited his sole pos- 
sessions, a pallette and a few pictures, most of 
which he had painted from the simplest scenes of 
rustic life. 

A welcome to the cottage was warmly given, 
and soon a little stadio was found for him in an 
unused chamber at the top of the house, where 
he was allowed to work in quiet all day, with 
occasional glimpses of Beatrice gliding through 
the leafy paths beneath his window. 

He had bargained for his meals at a little inn ; 
but once having tasted the bread made by the 
hands of Beatrice, and the soup and maccaroni 
which she prepared so exquisitely, he could not 
return to the sour bread and still more sour wine 
of the hotel, and begged and prayed to be re- 
ceived as a regular guest at her table. 

Months passed away, in which he taught his 
art to Beatrice in return for her lessons in Italian 
and masic, and Arthur began to dream that he 
had indeed found an Eden without the serpent. 
He dreaded to think of removing; but his work 
was over—he had painted every object of in- 

terest, and many of them over and over again ; 
and, with a sigh that came from the bottom of 
his heart, he prepared to bid his kind friends 
adieu. 

Could he go without telling Beatrice what a 
solace in his wanderings her picture would be to 





the degree of R. A. was not due to any failure on 
the part of academicians to appreciate his high 
artistic and, above all, poetic genius. We ure 
among those who thiuk the sheiving of Danby 
on purely private grounds was one of the mis- 
takes of the academy.—London Critic. 





MATRIMONIAL ADVENTURE. 
In the parish of St. George in the East, which 
has become of late years so tamiliar to the public, 
there are other curivus customs than thuse fur- 
merly observed in the parish church. On the 
ist of May next, certain young women, previous- 
ly approved of, wili have an opportunity of draw- 
ing luts fur a marrisge portiou of £100, and the 
lucky drawer will ve entitled to receive that 


itself and corrupting in example, that it is the 
root of the evil, and its possessor a just object of 
indignation and denunciatiog, 

The distinction is searcely bore in mind. It is 
the fashion with the improvident to denounce the 
rich man, whether he be the honest and noble 
merchant prince, or the sordid Dives who be- 
grudges Lazarus even the crumbs that full from 
his table. Men without a copper, because they 
will not work, or if they work, persist in running 
in debt to double the amount of their earnings, 
are constantly devising schemes to pull down 
the rich men, and are clamoring fora division of 


share it with her. 
are Raine’s charit 


men who offer u did 


have been educated in Mr. 





of England since they lett the schuol. 


Loudon Times, 
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THE DANISH CUCKOO. 


girl kisses her hand and asas the question, 


And the old folks borne duwn with age or rheu- 
matisin, luquire, “ Cackoo! when shall 1 be re- 
leased trum this worid’s cares?” The bird in 
answer continues singing “ Cuckoo!” as many 
Umes as years will elapse befure the object of 
thejr desire will come ty pass. Butas some peo- 
ple live to an advanced age, and many irls die 
old maids, the poor bird bas sv mach to do in 
abewerlng the questions put to her, that the 
budding season kOcs by; she has no time to 
make her nest, but lays her eggs in that of « 
hedge sparruw.—Muryutt’s Residence in Jutland. 














When iu carly springtime the voice of the | gence is an evil. The progress of luxury may 
cuckvo is first Leard in the woods, every village , 


amount as e000 as she can obtain a husband to | Property. The blockheads do not know that if 
‘Lhe dispensers of the bounty 

'Y trustees, and the young wo- 

1 as c Must 

Raine’s school, and wealth and poverty would be re-established. 

have attained the aye of twenty-two years. ‘They 

must also have couunued members uf the charch 

They are , i i 

eduslesed 08 dundidaaes om the Gch af Fee Ap labor and economize, and again there would be 


all the property in the world could be equally 
divided, in a very few months the conditions of 


The imprudent would waste their share, the 
lazy would refuse to work, the prudent would 


rich and poor. 
Money-making, then, is not in itself an evil, 
but grasping at wealth for the sake of se!f-indul- 


well alarm the thoughiful. In this we have 


* Cuckoo # Cuckoo! when shull I be married ¢” | *¥ely and sadly degenerated from the good old 


times. We have become dainty, enfeebled, un- 
manly. We are hot-house plants, unable to en 
dure the biting air and healchful toil that invig- 
orated an@® ennobled the men from whom we 
sprang. Clerks now think they must live in a 
style which would have heen deemed extravagant 
for prosperous merchants a century ago. Amer- 
ican women have not the power uf helping them 
selves, and must be surrounded by hosts of ser- 
vants. Inthe early days of the republic, the 





2 - ‘sc ‘ 
arance. The non-advancement of Danby to | UP» OF when it is spent in profligacy corrupt in chant’s clerk named Laidlaw, of London, Jost 


his life in a singular way. He went to sleep on 
a chair, and, leaning his head over the back of it, 
the collar of his shirt was drawn tight and 


strangled him. He probably wore what is known 
as the choker collar, 





e+ 
IMITATING THE Yankees. — An immense 
hotel on the American plan is to be erected in 
London. Every Englishman who travels in 
this country, 





. " gves home in rapiures with our 
otels,” and the “ ‘ospitulity”” of our land- 
lords. 
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Inriux oF Srecix —The amount of specie 
brought to this country from Europe, from lice. 
15 to March 16, was $19.520 455. During the 
same time about $5,000,000 of gold was bruaghs 
from California. 
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Patesxts.—Our inventive friends will bear in 


mind that by the recent bill all patents hereafter 
granted are to run seventeen years, and all exton- 
sions are prohibited. 


—_—— - -mee-o 


Worth reMemnenino — On the 14th of 
February violets bluxsomed in the open air, and 


on the 14th of March we had 00d sleighing. 
“ Hail, gentle spring,” ete. 
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Tetsu Hemox.—“ You want nothing, do 
you'” eaid Pat. “ Bedad, an’ if it's nothing 
you want, you'll find it in the jug where the 
whiskey was.” 
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Wastep to ksow —Whether the volume 
of sound has yet been foand. 
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mn did not think it beneath her 
into her kitchen to superin- 
operations, and see that the 
ly performed. Now even the 
have a higher “ mission,” as 
are not ladies unless they are 
tof household details. Such 
ruinous extent in cities, is a 
commercial crime, of robbery 
nd all sorts of mean villany on 
és, while it tends to deter the 
at from marriage, and thus 
dations of society and virtue. 
abits of living must be inaug- 
le social disorganization must 





ICE OF DEATH. 
Lannoi, one of the most bril- 
f the court of the treacherous 
ince, was condemned to death 
on a wrongfal charge of having 
iughter of the celebrated painter 
idd to the torture of his situa- 
y an exquisite act of cruelty, sent 
er le Dain (so familiar to the 
itin Durward), to announce to 
favor, that the king gllowed 
vhatever mode of death he might 
i was a man of courage; he 
the king, himself brave, loved to 
juality in others. He therefore 
heart, but announced his choice 

4 letter : 

am penetrated with gratitude for 
» extraordinary, kindness, and for 
ou manifest on the subject of my 
You will believe me when I say I 
have lost my life in your majesty’s 
on such a charge as this; but since 
ietermined, I send you for that pur- 
of gold you wore at the battle of 
i which you placed on the neck of 
oul de Lannoi, in the thickest of the 
these memorable words, * Pucque 
ad, you fight too fiercely ; you must 
\», for L cannot well afford to lose 
v, but want you to serve me many 
With this chain, sire, I wish to be 
1e foot of the Tower du Nord, where 
ded by an arrow meant for you on 
u went the rounds, I carrying a torch 


‘al was such as not even Louis XI. 
,and Lannoi’s punishment was de- 
‘ime proved his innocence, * 





\-TALE Trees.— A facetious old 
rode one day along a road, which two 
’ previously perambulated the same 
che young lady was visiting in his 
hen they met at dinner the damsel 
host, “if he had a pleasant ride.” 
ly 80, my dear ; the trees whispered to 
way.” “Indeed, sir, what could they 
Why, my dear, the great ouk outside 
old me that you had paused under it to 
var shawl; the elm row said that Sir 
1 squeezed your hand the whole way 
tall 
vale oA Racing a ent 


first kiss.” 





’ OF Berrizs rer Acrk.—A writer 
aio Cultivator says that two thousand 
r acre is not an uncommon yield for the 
of the American Black Cap Raspberry, 
* an average yield of three thousand 
er acre can be obtained by a careful se- 
f plants and good culture. This, how- 
3 not equal the strawberry crop in north- 
*hio, whose average product this season 
ut thirty varieties was at the rate of 
arts per acre, whilst Monroe Scarlet 

using Pine, and Wilson’s Albany gave 
arts per acre. 








BASILY Doxx.—Turn to our list of 
a stories, select any one you de- 
‘08@ Us twenty cents in pustage stam 

snd the book will be sent to =a by cae 
postage paid. These stories were all 
expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
original drawings, and are the cheapest 
1ow before the public. We send any six 
dollar, postage pad. 
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THE MAGNETIZER OUTWITTED. | 

The Paris Gazette des Tribunaux relates that | 
an ex-jeweller and amateur of magnetism, enjoy- 
ing his oinm cum dignitate in a suburban villa at 
Passy, was lately visited by a young somnambu- 
list calling himself a painter by profession, and 
who assured him that he had the happiest natural | 
disposition for the science of the famous Mesmer ; 
that when under the influence of a magnetic fit 
he could see like a cat in the dark, and that in } 
that state it frequently occurred to him to com- | 
mence and finish a painting in a single sitting. 
The delighted magnetizer opened his eyes to 
their fall extent, and appointed the next day for 
the young stranger to come to his house at Passy, 
and “vive a taste of his quality” in the united 
capacities of somnambulist and painter. Panc- 
tual to the hour, the young man arrived with his 
canvass, pallet and brushes, and was ushered into 
the amateur’s private cabinet, from which every 
ray of light was carefully excluded to facilitate 
the scientific purposes for which it was destined. 
The painter had stipalated as a sine qua non that 
when the fit was on him he should be left com- 
pletely alone in the cabinet, as on such occasions 
the presence of another person invariably dis- 
turbed his ion, and d d from the 
merits of his performance as a limner. The 
necessary disposition having been made, and the 
fit of somnambulism having been produced to 
the heurt’s content of the magnetizer, the latter 
according to his ccndition quitted the cabinet, 
and, turning the key upon the sleeper, left him 
undisturbed to his operations. At the expira- 
tion of about an hour the 





NAPOLEON AT THE OBSERVATORY. 
It is not often that distinguished persons are | 
so favored in their chance observations of the | 
heavenly bodies as was Jenny Lind, during her | 
visit to the Cambridge Observatory, when a 
bona fide comet crossed the field of the great 
telescope at the moment she was looking through 
it. Napoleon’s visit to the observatory at Paris, 
made casually one morning, in company with 
Maria Louisa, towards the close of his career, 
was unattended by any such demonstration. He 
asked Arago, subsequently so distinguished in 
science, and then very young, though full of 
promise, and a professor in the polytechnic 
school, to show him something in the heavens. 
Arago replied that he had nothing to show him. 

“ It would be very singular if I came to the 
observatory without seeing anything at all,” re- 
plied the “ man of destiny.” 

“ Still,” said Arago, “in my observations this 
morning, I noticed the spots in the suo, and 1 
can show those to your majesty.” 

“ Well, let us see the spots in the sun.” 

Napoleon looked at them, and then led the 
empress to the telescope. Very large bonnets 
were then the rage, and Maria Louisa wore one 
of such prodigious size that she could not ap- 
proach the eye-piece near enough to see anything. 
Observing the difficulty, Napoleon very quietly 
tovk the bonnet in both hands and crushed back 
the costly Italian straw upon the crown. After 
repeating his own observations several times, the 
emperor said to the young astronomer : 

“[ should embarrass you very much if I 








returned, and was met at the dour of his cabinet 
by the young man, who was now perfectly 
awake, and displayed to his euraptured view an 
exquisitely painted landscape, the produce of his 
ecstatic fit! After making a present of this 
charming prod to his delighted host, the 
young sumnambulist took his leave with a prom- 
ise to return the next day and repeat the experi- 
ment which had been crowned with such complete 
success. Some three-quarters of hour atierward, 
the jeweller had some business in his cabinet, into 
which he admitted a little light, and to his utter 
stupefaction fuund that the lock of his secretary 
had been forced open, and two thousand five 
hundred francs, in silver and bank notes, with 
other objects of value, were abstracted from the 
drawers by the clear-sighted somnambulist. He 
had brought a painting with him, covered witha 
couche of white lead, over which, when left to 
himself, he had passed a wet sponge—an expe- 
dient to which a large white spot on the floor 
bore ample testimony. The police were imme- 
diately informed of the circumstances of the 
robbery, the perpetrator of which, however, has 
for the present butHed their pursuit. 








NEW ENGLAND RUM. 

In a California paper we tind a poetical adver- 
tisement setiiug forth the virtues of this fluid asa 
cosmetic. Afier describing the charms of a cer- 
tain Miss Julia Jenkins, the poet tells us that 
“ Miss Julia’s daily toilet wash was New Eng- 
land rum.” We should be afraid that the aroma 
ot Miss Julia’s “toilet wash” might subject her 
to suspicion from the sons and daughters of tem- 
perance. We suspect the writer of the poem 
alluded to the author of a song which appears in 
another portion of the same paper, written to 
celebrate the charms and prowess of an “ Am- 
azon.” What melody there is in the concluding 
stanza: 

* How quick and gay she is! How prompt in arms, and 
She wntas being a soldier than to be a bride. 


She ts Pailas, who came uown Lo sport io a fight. 
Clad iu iron and Ueauty, she waiks in ber pride.”” 


That reads as if it were the production of a 
quariz-crushing machine ! 





We t To Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in any part of tie country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manuer, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atiautic Monthly, London — Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





Lost ner DiamMonps.—That handsome Lina 
Windel, so pleasantly remembered here as one of 
the ballet troupe attached to the Ravel corps, 
lately hud a thousand dollars worth of jewels 
stolen from her at Marysville, Cal. Her © twink- 
ling feet’? must tread many a weary measure 
before they can earn enough to repair her loss. 


a ae 





Divorces 1x Wasuincton Territory.— 
W. T. is a great place for the facile severing of 
the nuptial knot. During its last session grant- 
ing divorces has been a great business in the ter- 
ritorial legislature. Oue divorce bill passed the 
council, and the’ woman was. married before it 
passed the house! 





Breacu oF Prouise.— The Scotch say, 
“ Happy’s the woving that’s not long a doing.” 
But Mr. Francis Clemenston courted Miss Ellen 
Swith for twenty years, and then did not marry 
her, which a couct of justice considered an offence 
requiring $4000 damages. 





CommenpaBie.—Prince Albert has become 
quite a clever photographic artist. If anything 
happens to British royalty and loyalty, “’is 
royal ’ighness” has now a trade to fall back 
upon. 





Tue Gatway Steamers.—The Galway 
Steamship Company have changed the names of 
their three new steamships to the Anglia, Colam- 
bia and Hibernia. 





— 
Tue Avtnor or “ Apam Bepg.”—It is ra- 

mored that Miss Evans has another novel ready 

for the press, which wiil shortly be published. 





Tus Law.—It has been decided in England 
that a clergyman cannot legally perform his own 
marriage ceremony. 


d that these spots were in the glass.” 

“ You would not embarrass me atall, sire.” 

“ How so?” 

“If the spots are in the glass they will not 
change place ; if they belong to the sun your 
majesty will see them enter on one side of the 
glass, cross the field, and go out on the opposite. 
But your majesty must not touch the instrument.” 

Lhe emperor, with his hands behind him, re- 
sumed his station at the eye-piece, made an ob- 
servation, and then, turning to the young asiron- 
omer, said, ‘“ Demonstrated!” Afterwards the 
imperial party went out upon the platform. 
What would Napoleon have said, if a prophetic 
voice had then whispered in his ear: 

“ The 7th of December, 1815, is not far dis- 
tant. On that day, at twenty minutes past nine 
by the clock of the Luxembourg, a soldier of the 
republic will make his appearance at the extrem- 
ity of yonder alley. Paralyzed by an infamous 
sentence, plundered of the badge ot honor which 
he had stained with his blood in twenty heroic 
battles, he will cross the garden of the Luxem- 
bourg. Having reached that grating which your 
eyes discern, the scldier will be silently directed 
to one side of the esplanade. There he wiil place 
one knee upon the ground, and the bullets of 
French soldiers, by order of the Chamber of 
Peers, will strike down the marshal, Duke of El- 
chingen, Prince of Moskowa, Michael Ney, 
whom thou hast named the bravest of the 
brave !” 





30,000 COPIES SOLD! 

“Tue Canin Boy: or, Life on the Wing” 
A tale of Fortune’s Freaks and Fancies. By 
Lieutenant Murray. Thirty thousand cop- 
ies of this captivating story have already 
been sold, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Any person can receive it by return of 
mail, postage paid, who will enclose us twenty 
cents in postage stamps or silver. It is elegantly 
illustrated with large original engravings, and 
was written expressly fur us. It is the best 
novelette this popular author has ever produced. 





Protection To Artists. —Jn the British 
parliament Lord Campbell has introduced into 
his bill on fraudulent trade marks a clause mak- 
ing the furging of artist’s name, sign or mono- 
gram, on any picture, engraving, or work of 
sculpture, a misd punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. This, if the bill pass, will be a 
step toward securing the rights of artists, what- 
ever be the fate of the long-mooted artistic copy- 
right bill, The thriving trade in counterfeit 
modern masters will receive a wholesome check. 








Smatt Pox 1x Syrta.—The small pox is 
prevailing in all parts of Syria. The French 
general has ordered the vaccination of his whole 
army. About forty men ot the English frigate 
Doris have been attacked with the disease, and 
are placed in a hospital on shore. The crowded 
state of the cities and the filthy habits of the 
refugees, together with the want of their usual 
Louseliold comforts, have rendered these thou- 
sands liable to every form of disease. 





“SPARKLING AND Bricut.”—In a certain 
case in a New York court, a witness lately testi- 
fied that the wine sold by him while in the em- 
ploy of the defendant, was made of what was 
called “turnip juice.” This was “made to 
sparkle” by gas made from vitriol and marble 
dust, and then labeiled champagne. 





Suicipe.—Losses at the gaming table at 
Homboury, lately induced an English lady to 
tie her legs together and leap from the tower of 
achurch. She was not instantly killed, but so 
severely injured that she expired in a short 
time. 





Ayotner AstERoID.—On the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, Gasparis discovered at Naples yet another 
asteroid, for which, it isr d, he has proposed 
the name of Garibaldi ; but which will, perhaps, 
not be adopted by astronomers. 








Aw op Corn.—A piece of coin two thou- 
sand two handred years old has beea exhibited 
in the shop window of George S. Walker, 152 
Essex Street, Salem. 





Tue Irish Swan.—Catharine Hayes is giv- 
ing concerts in Ireland, and reaping a harvest of 
fame and fortune. 





Somesopy says—Love makes one half of 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. | 
Diligence, it has been truly said, is a fair for- | 
tune, and industry a good estate. | 
Potatoes were in general use in New England | 
in the year 1720. 

Put your money into a box, if you like, but 
not into a dice-box. 

Mr. Russell, the celebrated correspondent of 
the London Times, is now in this country. 

The ocean, which is forever sounding, some- | 
times gets sounded itself. 

Mr. J. P. Ordway, the musician, has taken his 
degree as a regular physician. 

A novel may be very old, but what is old can- 
not be novel. 

Mr. D. J. Baker, of Weston, Me., lately killed | 
one moose and fifteen deer in four days. 

Even stupid people are very keen in discover- 
ing imaginary affronts. 

Several deaths have occurred lately in Amherst, 
Mass., from diptheria. 

Books are embalmed minds. 
flower on a dead man’s heart. 

Every man should let his wife have the man 
agement of the home department. 

If motives were visible, men would often blush 
for great deeds. 

Women would make good artillerists, they are 
so fond of attending balls. 

Religion of the heart way justly and truly be 
called the heart of religion. 

Contentment produces many of the effects 
ascribed to the philosopher’s stone. 

Men wounded by the explosion of bombshells 
are wounded mortar-ly. 

In gunning, when you shoot off your arm, 
don’t shoot off your hand too. 

The most disagreeable people are petty satirists, 
half in jest and half in earnest. 

The wind is the merriest, maddest, saddest, 
gladdest piper in the world. 

Society is barbarous until every industrious 
man can get an honest livelihood. 

The Bishop of Poitiers, France, politely com- 
pares Louis Napoleon to Pontius Pilate. 

Rather choose to chastise thy desires than be 
chastised by them. 

An Indian paper is published at Sarnia, C. 
W., called the “ Peteubun ” (Peep of Day). 

The peach-buds in Western New York were 
really killed by the winter's frost. 

John Chedgey of London, has succeeded in 
turning and boring glass—something new. 

POCKET-BOOK DROPPEBS. 

A writer in the New York Atlas describes the 
modus operandi of a set of rascals in that city who 
speculate successfully on the verdancy of rural 
strangers in the great metropolitan city. Pock- 
et-book droppers conduct their business solely up- 
on the supposition that the person whom they 
have selected to operate upon, has a dishonest 
streak running through him. The dodge is very 
simple, and the swindle perfectly natural. For 
instance, a countryman arrives by steamboat 
from Albany. As he sieps on the dock, he is 
marked by sh ~ He p ds a little wa 
up Cortlandt Street, when a man ly 





Fame is a 








foreign Btems. 
A fresh tion of the Christians has brok- 
en out in Cochin China. 


The empress of the French is about to make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem. She is religiously 


| crazy about her sister's death. 


The movement in favor of a reform of the 
port system throughout Europe progresses. 
t is now agitating in Prussia. 

The Necropolis Company of London adver- 
tise to bury a person in a “first class manner 
complete,” for eighty-six dollars and twenty-five 
cents. 


A late Australia mail from England compris- 
ed 1100 boxes, two feet each by one wide, and 


| required nineteea omnibuses and one cab to car- 


ry them to a railway terminus. 

The theatres of Paris paid into the hands of 
the dramatic authors and composers, for works 
performed during the year 1860, the munificent 
sum of fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, at a late meeting of 
the Ethnological Society, said there were now 
living in the forests of Poland animals which 
have hitherto been supposed to be extinct. 

The total sum of the various public debts of 
Italy, not counting what Venetia may owe, is 
about $500,000,000—a tidy sum for the new 
kingdom to commence housekeeping with. 

The American sugar maple tree has been plant- 
ed experimentally in the woods of Boulougne, in 
order to test the practicability of acclimatung the 
tree in France for its yield of sugar. 

After having been so long scourged by civil 
war, India is now suffering trom famine in con- 
sequence of a recent drought Four millions of 
persons are deprived of the means of subsistence. 

The residence of Lady Otway, Brighton, was 
entered by thieves, who took from her ladyship’s 
finger while she slept, a valuable diamond ring. 
Altogether about £1700 worth of property was 
stolen. 

The cubic contents of St. Paul’s C@bedral in 
London are 5,000,000,000 feet. This is heated 
by thirteen hot air stoves, and an average tem- 
perature of 50 deg. Fah., maintained daring 
every day in winter. ; 

In Paris firewood is very scarce, and sold only 
for domestic purposes, and generally id  smail 
sticks, or what would be called in America, brush 
Itis used i gp as the price is fifty 
cents per hundred, or half a cent a pound. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 








Sorrow points out to us truths just as the night 


brings out the stars. 

A fool may, by chance, put something into a 
wise man’s head. 

Sympathy of tastes is a pleasing attraction, 
but congeniality of principles is the cement of 
souls. 

Be charitable; religion has humanity for a 
basis, and they who are not charitable cannot be 
Christians. 

As long as a woman loves she does nothing 
else. A man has other matters to attend to in 
the intervals. 

“ What is fame?” A six line puff in a news- 
paper while living, and your fortune to your 
enemies when dead. 

Poli is the d garment of good will. 
But many are the nutshells, in which, if you 
crack them, nothing like a kernel is to be found. 

The persons most anxious to add to their 
wealth, are generally those who don’t know how 
to make any good use of what they have already. 








PP 


picks up a pocket-book from between his feet. 
As the stranger opens the wallet, he asks the 
countryman if it belongs to him. Countryman 
does not claim it, although he is sorely tempted 
by the large roll of good-looking bills in the pock- 
et-book. ‘Ihe stranger is in an awful hurry, and 
don’t know how to dispose of the money. It is 
sure to be advertised by the owner; a reward 
will be offered, and the fortunate finder will be 
amply paid for his trouble. Mr. Countryman 
begins to feel that here is a chance for a specula- 
tion, if the stranger is in snch a hurry to leave ; 
and when that individual proposes to leave him the 
wallet on the payment of ten or titteen dollars, the 
avariciousness of the countryman triumphs, and 
he hands forth the required amount and receives 
the pocket book. When he subsequently regales 
himself with a peep at the money he obtained, 
he finds that the bills are counterfeit, or that in 
place of the genuine one shown him by the coun- 
terfeit op is hiess facsimile has been 
substituted. The victim of such a swindle has 
no need to grumble, for he would have had no 
occasion to mourn the loss of his money had he 
acted in an honest manner himself. 








Save your MaGazines.—Put together the 
numbers of your maguzines, and serial works, 
hand them in at our office, or send them to us by 
express, and they will be bound up neatly, at a 
cheap rate, and returned to you im one week. 
They thus form dingly i ing volumes 
to refer to, and grow more valuable every year, 
as a record of the past. . 








Heavy Sussipy.—The Woodstock (Vt) 
Light Infantry receive $50 a year from the town. 
We don’t see how they can spend so mach mon- 
ey—hope it isn't wasted on champagne suppers, 
balls, excursions to New York and the like 
dissipations. 





Bap Ventitation.—In consequence of the 
ill construction and bad ventilation of the school- 
houses in and about London, 7000 children, be- 
tween the ages of five and seven years, lose their 
lives from these causes alone. 





Aw Iypras Murper.—Rev. Mr. Brauening- 
er, one of the missionaries of the German Luth- 
eran Synod of Iowa, among the Indians on the 
head waters of the Yellow Stone, has been mur- 
dered by a strolling party of savages. 

Tue City oF tue Deap—A magnificent 
Gothic gateway is to be erected at the northern 
entrance of Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
New York. 








A Brete.—A man in Cincinnati punished 
his chiid by holding it on a hut stove antil it was 
dreadfully barned. Such fiendishness is incon- 
ceivable. 





. 


Too smaLt.—Puget Sound oysters are about 
the size of a quarter of a dollar. 


—— eee 


$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 








every man foolish, and the other half cunning. 


Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 
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A distinguished writer says that heaven is nev- 
er so fully revealed as in the face of a beautiful 
woman; but he forgets the heart of a good one. 

Sink not beneath reverses. Play the game of 
lite boldly. Here, at least, you may copy the 
fiumbler. who doubles his stakes as fast us he 


The weather may be dark and rainy ; very well 
—laugh between the drops, and thiuk cheerily of 
the blue sky and sunshine that will surely come 
to-morrow. 

To starve ourselves as a cure for disease is to 
be afflicted with two evils instead of one. The 
disease torments us on one side, and the remedy 
on the other. 

True greatness consists in doing what deserves 
to be written, in writing what deserves to be read, 
and in making mankind happier and better for 
your life. 

When the miser thinks all the world intend to 
rob him, be sure the lust of bis ill gotten gold has 
turned his brain, and the scerpion of an evil 
conscience is stinging his soul, 

Some people seem to look upon priests as 
smugglers, who bring in contraband goods from 
heaven ; and so a company who call themselves 
philosuphers, go out on the preventive service. 


Hoker's Budget. 


When a cow’s tail is whisky it has a right to 
lick her ? 

In the game of life men most frequently play 
the knave and women the deuce. 

Why is cold weather like ** Boots” in a hotel ? 
Because it changes one’s shoes iato slippers. 

Louis Napoleon, though not regarded as an 
editor, is the controller of a powerful press—an 
em-press. 

Why ought a fisherman to be a rich man? 
Because his is all net profit. And why is he like 
athicef? Because he hooks. 

To make a stove comfortable on a winter's 
day, it must be coa/ed—but a cold stove is very 
disagreeable, nevertheless. 

If you ask an obstinate man to incline his eas 
to reason, he is very likely to incline them back- 
wards like a horse bent on mischief. 

They've caught a white elephant in Africa. 
This country caught a black elephant there long 
ago, aud now don’t know what to do with it. 

A henpecked husband writes: “ Before mar- 
riage | fancied wedded life would be all sunshine ; 
but afterwards I found out that it was all moon- 
shine.” 

There is a young miss in New York, who, 
when her parents refuse to allow her to attend a 
ball, will set to and have a uel at home. In- 
teresting child. 

"A New Keading —Examiner: ‘‘ Who was the 
strongest man ¢’’—Smart bov : “Jonaa.”—" Why 
so 1” —** "Cause the whale couldn't hold him afr 
he got him down.” 

Lord Oxford was told the Lord Coning-by 
wished his head—“ Sorry 1 cannot retarn the 
compliment,” sass Oaford, “for L would not 
have his at a gift.” 

Hook and one of his friends happened to come 
to a pay-bridge : “Do you know who built this 
bridge #”” said the friend to Huok. “ No; bat if 
you yo over, you'll be tolled.” 

Orly Gammon—They are “striking ile” in 
Western Virginia, and the oil fever rages there 
vigorously =“ While the lamp holds out to burn 
the vilest sinner” will make some good specs 

A medical man asked his legal adviser how he 
could punish « servant who had swilen a ameter 
of valuable snuff. “1 am not aware of any 
act,” said the lawyer, “that makes it penal to 
take snuff.” 


| 





Quill and Scissors. 
We have reports of a horrible case of — 
ing at Rockford, Lilinois, by which a whole tam- 





| ily, consisting of father, mother and eleven chil 





dren, have been destroyed. The poisoning was 
prodaced by eating pork, in the curing of which 
some deadly substance (probably blue vitrivl) hed 
been used by mistake jor saltpetre. The father, 
who died first, was buried on Saturday, on which 
day the rest of the family died hey were 
buried on Sunday, hearses having been procared 
from the neighboring towns. 

The editor of the Rural New Yorker says he 
has continued observations in regard to the con- 
dition ot the peach bads, and finds them injured 
in western New York more than at first disposed 
to believe. There may be a few saved near the 
lake shore, or in close proximity to some of our 
inland lakes, and in a tew favored localities, but 
the crop is gone 

Mr. S. Eliringer, the proprietor of a grocery 
in Cleveland, Obio, was robbed while in his 
wagon, returning from market a few days since. 
A man got into the wagon and asked permission 
to ride. Soon after the stranger applied chioro- 
form or opium with such effect as to render Mr. 
Ellringer insensible, and in this situation he was 
robbed. 

A queer suit has been decided in favor of the 
plainuff at Chicago A well-to-do man went to 
an intelligence office, saying that he wanted a 
wife, and would like to try her first as a servant. 
He paid three dollars down, and agreed to pay 
seven more if he married the girl. He soon 
married, and then retused the seven dollars 
owing, hence the suit. ” 

Mrs. Elizabeth T. Haines set her clothes on 
fire at the open grate while sweeping out the 

rior of the house of Mr. H. N. Winslow, of 

ath, Me, recently, and was so badl burned 
that she died on the same day, Mrs. Haines had 
just returned from Kentucky, where she had 
been teaching, and her husband resides in Placer- 
ville, California. 

The London Society of Female Artists have 
recently opened a successful exhibition im that 
city. The works are divided into two classes, 
oil pictures and paintings, and drawings in water 
colors and chalks. A marine painter, Eliza D. 
Murray, is highly spoken of. Juliette Bonheur, 
a sister of Rosa, is one of the contributors. 

It is said that in Denmark carriage horses are 
taught to step highly by the substitution of mag- 
nitying glasses for blinkers. They mistake ever 
pebble for a boulder, and lift their legs pina 
ingly. This must be in the same place where 
green spectacles are worn by jackasses, who thus 
suppose shavings to be wisps of hay. 

In the summer of 1859, the volanteer riflemen 
of England numbered but 1500 men. Now a 
force of 140,000 men, perfectly equi; » are 
fit to take the field. This army has its own 
cavalry, its own artillery, and its own engineers, 
as well as its battalions of infantry. 

Six screw ships, five of which were specially 
built for the arctic fishery, and two sailing ships, 
are now fitting out at Dandee for the polar re- 
gions. Five of the craft about to leave for the 
risky region have cost collectively £75,000, 
being an average of £15,000 each. 

For the first time in the history of Canada, 
the exports have exceeded the imports in value. 
In 1859 the figures stood: imports, $33,555,161 ; 
exports, $24,766,981. Last year the imports 
amounted to $34,031,890, the exports to 





$34,441,621. 

Among the conditions of a recent horse race at 
San Francisco, was the stipulation that the own- 
er of the losing horse was to Oakland, 


stand on the string piece of & wharf, and per- 
mit himself to be shoved overboard by the more 
fortunate winner ! 

Mrs. King of Jersey City placed her best 
“spare room ”’ at the disposal of a middle-aged 
respectable-looking stranger who claimed to be a 
deacon. The next morning the “deacon” was 
missing, as were also various valuable articles 
BE i Wome 

~ Menke 
Lea, Freeborn county, Mincconta Sthethdalent 
in the amusement of mock hanging, when one of 
them got the rope so firmly around his throat 
that the play ended in a tragedy. 

In Chicago, Milwaukee, and nearly all the 
ports upon the upper lakes, vessels are preparing 
to “get under weigh,” and it is thought within 
one week hence most of the shipping will be en- 
tirely rigged and refitted for service. 

The prospects for business at Louisville, Ky., 
are so discouraging that many of the leading 
merchants of that city have published an appeal 
to their landlords to reduce the price of rents. 

Sir Arthur Cotton, an eminent engineer in 
India, says that to produce cotton in that country 
successfully will require irrigation by means 
canal communication with rivers. 

Two emotions, says Mr. Rarey, fear and anger, 
a true horseman should never feel. 


Marriages. 
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In thie city, by Guy C. Underwood, Keq., Mr. William 
Healy to Miss Hannah Hopkins. 

At Dorchester, by Kev. D. K Brewer, Mr. Joseph H. 
Locke to Miss Faony B Churebi |. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Hiram K Pevear, Mr Henry B 
Lingham to Miss Elizabeth M. Pevear 

At Jamaica Pisin, by Kev C.D Bridgeman, Dea. Na- 
thanie! Weld to Mi-s Mary P. White 

At Malden, by Kev. T. J. Greenwood. Mr. Frank KE 
Sanderson to Mise Hattie M Howard. 

At South Maiden, by Rev. L. Hf. Angier, Mr. Francis A 
Burbeck to Miss Sarah B 

At West Newton, by Hev J Kicker, Mr. Jeremiah B 
Lovett to Miss Lydia Ellen Green 

At Woburn. by Kev. Daniel March, Mr. William &. 
Seward to Mise Jorephine Cobarn 

At Milford, by Kev. George Hill, Mr. Charles ©. Abbott 
to Mies Marietta Fo Thompson 

At Northbure’, by Rev & & Ashley, Mr. Abram F. 
Kidder to Mixe Poebe Aon Perry. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. 8. Kelley, Mr Jonathan 
Fowler to Mi-e Easma Sanborn. 

At Gloue ster. by Kev. Mr. Lyle, Mr. George W. Zwiek- 
er t Mie Carrie BE Preach 

At New Bedford, by Kev James D. Butler, Mr. Charles 
Bline to Mine Kites Mo Howard 

At Satinbury, by Kev. Benjamin Sawyer, Mr. Franklin 
Mason to Mire Irabei . 

At Worrester. by Kev LM. Burringtoo, Mr. Henry 
Eddy to Mise Bavily Joslin 

A’ Brewster, by Kev. Mr. Broveon, Me. George W. 
McCullough to Mise Mattie 8 Fe-seuven 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Thomas H Hollen4, 4: Mr @amoet 
Mr. tleory @. Foster, 76. Mee Lode 





At Bou bh Boston, Mr. Amor Lyon. 74 
At Somerville Mr J Frankitn Miller, 21 
Rev. Toomas Whittemeors, 61, Mr 
Bamvuert Beffum, 76 


At Lynn, Mre Thesdote B. Pratt, 07 

At Jamaica Pisin, Mr Jove B Colman, 27 

At Newtoo Corner, Mr Milas Watertown, 37 

At New Bedford. Captela James L leary, 41, Mre 
Bera 8. Ubare, 41. 

At Newbury, Mr Timothy Jewett, 4 

At Wet Medfierd Mr Oberiee J Mail, 8) 

At Coelewn, Mre Ulerriet i. Bel), 35 

At Salem, Mre E.mire ¥ Ordway. 22, Mr Semoet A 
low, B. 

at Neebaryport. Mrs Eien A Torrey, Zi, Mo 
Frances E. Nor'on B® 

At Fall River, Mra. Almete Gif 11. 

At Woreester, Mere Charlotte Hill, 3, Mr. Jot 


Fiage 
At Lowell, Mr. Daniel Wet, 54 
At Koctport. Mre Marthe D Legaliee 37 
At South Deovers, Mr Bine Uptoe, Th 
At Westiond, Mee Lecy KR Whemer, 47 






















































(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE TWO VOICES. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


“ Let me go'!—the tide of fortune 
Bears me where the breakers roar; 
I am on a stormy ocean, 
Waft me to the peaceful shore. 
For the beacon lights have faded, 
And life's wave is very dark ; 
O, within the happy haven 
Let me—let me moor my bark! 


“7 am tired of ever striving 
Gainst the current of the tide, 
With no restiog-place before me, 
Where at length I may abide. 
Iam weary, very weary, 
And the wave is very dark; 
O, within the happy haven 
Let me—let me woor my bark!” 


“ Let me stay,”’ another crieth, 

“ Others’ sorrows to beguile ; 

That I may make some heart the better, 
Let me tarry here awhile. 

Though I seem to be afflicted, 

Al am surely, truly blest, 

While my words can soothe another 
Weary, weary heart to rest. 


‘* Whene’er from the warm, bright sunshine 
Pass I to the dreary shade, 
Let my heart.grow strong within me, 
And my faith be perfect made. 
Though the cares of life are many, 
I can bear them day by day, 
Till an angel’s voice shall call me 
To the peaceful shores away !"’ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A strange House, and a strange Man. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Tuere was that in the eccentricities of my 
friend R—— (and if I suppress his real name, it 
is because of reasons which he will readily ap- 
preciate, should this tale happen to full beneath 
his notice), there was that, I repeat, in the man, 
as well as in his appearance and actions, which 
was well calculated to excite curiosity; and 
which was quite as apt, too, to puzzle and evade 
that curiosity when excited. For, although 
R—— was one of the most agreeable and enter- 
taining of men, in commonplace conversation, 
you had but to show, by your words or manner, 
that you were becoming interested in himself or 
his history, whatever it may have been, to make 
him as reticent, suspicious and yllabic as 
can be imagined. 

I speak of his history ; but that is something 
concerning which I know little or nothing, for 
although I was favored with his society and in- 
timacy for several years, I never could truly say 
that he was aught but an enigma to me. This 
seemed to be the experience of all who had, at 
any time, the least social intercourse with him; 
he was, in fact, one of those characters, who, in 
the face and eyes of a busy, bustling and practi- 
cal world, ge themselves up in a cloak of mys- 
tery, seat t ves upon a pedestal of seclu- 
sion, and coolly contemplate the men and things 
around them, as if, in truth, they held no part 
nor lot with them ! 

T have not dwelt thus unnecessarily upon the 
character of this singular man ; as I have thought 
that the interest of my tale must be heighte 





of something like apprehension crept over his 
face. But the first was chiefly noticeable. He 
was a young man, with pale, hollow cheeks, 
dark hair, and cadaverous face; and his eyes 
were of that cold, sinister blue, which has an ap- 
P hly, almost d iacal, He was 
habited in the costume of our ancestors an hun- 
dred years back. 

But I must confess to a real astonishment, 
when, recurring to the face and figure of the 
listener in the painting, I discovered in them 
fuithfal reproductions of those of R——! Two 

forced th 1 irresistibly upon my 
mind, as I re-seated myself; the one, that actual 
scenes were represented upon the canvass ; the 
other, that R—— was in some way connected 
with those scenes, or had been. The first 1 put 
into the furm of a question. 

“Am I right, R——, in supposing these paint- 
ings to have been drawn from life ?”” 

He looked at me keenly for a moment without 
replying, and then said with a smile, mentioning 
my name: 

“ Am I right in supposing that you are at this 
moment eager to know all 1 could tell in regard 
to these same pictures ?” 

I gave an unhesitating affirmative ; but before 
it was fairly pronounced, he had passed into one 
of his deeply thoughtful moods. More serious 
expressions than 1 had ever seen him assume, 
darkened his pensive face, and when he finally 
spoke, a tinge of solemnity was apparent in his 








nes. 

“ There are, my dear friend,” he began, “ cer- 
tain phenomena in life for which neither you nor 
I can account. Philosophy sneers and scofts at 
the bare idea of the supernatural, in our daily 
“peer ; but, believe me, there is that in the 
persouaPKnowledge of a few—and I can scarcely 
call them favored—which cannot be accounted 
for or explained away upon known principles. 
- If you are at all acquainted with my habits of 
hought and i with the world, you 

must admit that imposition or deception, in this 
particular, would be, as to me, well-nigh impos- 
sible; and yet, since your question forces me to 
the declaration, I do verily believe that I have 
seen, nay held converse with, a being not of this 
world ! 

“The strange incident to which I refer hap- 
pened several years since. It suggested the sub- 
jects of those pictures, which have attracted your 
attention, and which, in answer to your ques- 
tion, I can assure you are life-sketches; and so 
powerful was the impression produced upon me 
at the time, that I sometimes fancy it will never 
be wholly erased. 

“It was, I think, nine years ago, that I was 

pelled, by the unfi qui of the 
business which I then pursued, to make a journey 
through one of the: most unsettled and obscure 
regions of the States. U. led—for although 
this tract of country had been sparsely inhabited 
by English emigrants, about the middle of the 
last century, the population had, for some unex- 
plained reason, gradually withdrawn itself to 
other places, until it was. left comparatively de- 
. Serted. The consequence of all this, as affecting 
myself, was, that] was necessitated to make my 
journey, a long and lonely chaise-ride, over a 
difficult, and, I was about to say, impassable 
road. : 
“‘ Fatigued by the exertion entailed by this un- 
A mocmea orf travelling, I drew rein, 

















eee eG as 
himself. 

Ihave spoken of my intimacy with him; for 
some reason, unknown to me, it had been solic- 
ited by himself, and seemed to be valued. Dur- 
ing its continuance, I was accustomed to pass a 
social evening with him, occasionally, at his ele- 
gant bachelor apartments. Sometimes a few of 
our common friends were present, but this was 
more rare, and upon the night to which I have 
now occasion to allude, we were at his rooms to- 
gether, and alone, conversing upon those topics 
which it was natural we should be commonly 
interested in. 

The cultivated taste of my companion had led 
him to gather about him, in this congenial re- 
treat, many really beautiful articles of refinement 
and vertu, and I had more than once examined 
them, with a curious eye; but now, as I looked 
around upon the ogken-panelled walls, made 
brilliant by the glow of the gaslight, I perceived 
that two pictures, entirely new, had been added 
to his collection. 

“Ah,” was my remark, “ here is something 

” 

With the words, I pointed to the objects which 
had attracted my attention. Our conversation 
had, up to this point, been as brisk as usual ; but 
as I referred to the pictures, R——’s face sud- 
denly retired within itself, as it were, while from 
his lips escaped the simple monosyllable, “ Yes ” 

From my knowledge of the character and 
habits of the speaker, it now became perfectly 
evident to me that he wished to evade all con- 
versation and mention, in regard to the paintings, 
and with my curiosity and interest very naturally 
aroused, I rose to their attentive examination. 
And they were well worth it. Their peculiar 
touch and finish were instantly recognizable as 
those of their owner—for he was well known as 
an artist of decided merit—and the scenes which 
they represented were such as would anywhere 
rivet attention. 

The first was the representation of an old, 
time-worn dwelling house, surrounded by a neg- 
lected garden, and bearing every sign of decay 
and long abandonment. Its grotesque gables 
and cornices were those of the last century, and 
the general appearance of the edifice contirmed 
the idea. The effect of the picture was so 
striking, that, strange as it may seem, my sole 
thought, in contemplating it, was that of a 
haunted house. 

The other was evidently a companion piece, 
and evidently quite as suggestive of the ghostly 
character of the scene. An apartment was por- 
trayed by it, which, from the peculiar style of its 
wood work and furniture, seemed to carry the 
assurance that it was in the house delineated in 
the first picture. Two figures, both men, were 
seated near the centre of the room; one seemed 
to be narrating something, to which the other 
was listening most intently, while a slight shade 


one evening, just at nightfall, before the gate ot 
the- house, of which the picture yonder is in- 
tended to be a correct copy. My intention in so 
doing was merely to inquire the distance to the 


the entrance of the unknown, sudden, startling 
from its very silence, as 1 saw it—had you expe- 


rienced all this, you would see no weakness in the 
shudder which thrills my whole frame now, as I 


relate it. 
“The strange intruder glided, rather than 


ns 


| there, finally, were the guests, whispering to- } 


gether in low, hurried tones, and glancing alter- 
nately from Isabel to the door. 

“+ Just half an hour after the appointed time. 
Melville Evans strode hastily into the room. 


and gh it was remarked that he removed 





walked, so deathly still were his move , 
halt way across the room, and seated himself in 
achair. Another stood facing it, and his finger 
was directed first to it, and then to me, with a 
meaning not to be misconstrued. I seated my- 
self, in obedieace to bis gesture, and at the same 
instant my eye was attracted by his. 

“T have endeavored, in the second of yonder 
paintings, to delineate the form and face of the 
intruder, correctly, I may have succeeded, as 
regards the antique costume he wore, the white, 


neither hat nor cloak during the ceremony, and 
responded in an undertone quite different from 
his usual bold, manly voice, these were pro- 
nounced the effects of the slight vexatvon, which 
a late arrival upon such an occasion might 
naturally induce. 

* ««The solemn words were said, the twain were 
pronounced one, and with unutterable love beam- 
ing softly from her luminous eyes, Isabel Ayl- 
mer bent forward to receive the first kiss of her 
husband. But he, impetuously flinging aside his 





ghastly, sunken face, contrasting gely with 
his jet black hair; but as for those eyes, those cold, 
sardonic, horrible blue eyes, I cannot truly rep- 
resent them on canvass, as language fails to paint 
the terrors with which they inspired me. They 
drew my own to them, with their strong gaze, as 
irresistibly as the magnet draws the steel ; and 
thus they held them. There was the fascination 


hat and cloak, which had hereiviore per- 
fectly disguised him, revealed to the horror- 
stricken company the face and form of Godtrey 
Bourne! Folding his arms across his breast, he 
gazed upon his poor victim, with—gods, what a 
look! All the hatred, all the malignity of his 
black heart were concentrated in his mgid, 





of horror and mystery in the whole app e 
of the unknown; I yielded to it because I was 
powerless to resist it. And then he spoke, in 
low, melancholy, thrilling tones. 


“STORY OF THE UNKNOWN. 

“* Who you are, I know not, care not; but 
you have placed yourself within this old man- 
sion, and must not depart until you have heard 
its story. They say the place is haunted ; that 
unearthly sights have been seen, and unearthly 
sounds heard here; that figures have been seen 
to glide noiselessly through these desolate rooms 
and corridors, casting a deeper and more awful 
gloom upon the place, with their presence. Per- 
haps you can judge of the truth of these tales, 
after you shall have quitted the house. 

“* Ah, time was, years and years ago, when 
no mansion in all the province was as gay, as 
hospitable, and as eagerly sought as this. No 
faces were as‘ fair as those which these old walls 
then held ; no hearts so light as those which beat 
within them! Happy hearts, indeed; but the 
coffin lid has long ago closed over them, naught 
save the house, poor relic as it is, remains to 
speak of those joyous days. 

“*Here dwelt, with her widowed mother, 
Isabel Aylmer, the most beautiful, the proudest 
woman, as her lovers said, that the sun ever 
smiled upon. Proud, queenly Isabel, with her 
warm, passionate beauty! To see her was to 
love her, and many were the hearts that bowed 
submissively to her fascinations. 

“* One after another those hearts were won, 
and cast lightly aside, and many were the youths 
who left this mansion, broken in heart and em- 
bittered in life, from their vain and fruitless love. 
As yet none had appeared who could subdue the 
imperious mistress of the old mansion, and com- 
pel her, too, to acknowledge the power of the 
passion which had betrayed her admirers to mad- 
ness, misery, or death. 

«+ But he came at last, and ‘his success was as 
sure as his coming. He was a handsome youth, 
Godfrey Bourne, by name, with pale face, dark 
hair and scornful blue eyes, which seemed to fas- 
cinate while they repulsed. Some thought he 
had no passion, but was Wholly a creature of 
intellect and selfish impulses ; but, at all events, 
he quickly became the affianced husband of 
Isabel Aylmer. Her strong will yielded to his, 
since it was stronger; her spirit was coerced by 
his into submission, and, perhaps without the 





nearest inn. The dusk of the evening p' d 
me from realizing, at first, the desertion and ruin 
of the house, and it was not until I had passed 
through the garden which fronts it, with its 
thickets ef weeds and thistles, and observed that 
there was no light in any part of the building, 
that I began to suspect the truth. Pausing ouly 
to make the doubt a certainty, by further inspec- 
tion, I lighted a pocket lantern which I fortu- 
nately had with me, and boldly entered. The 
outer door creaked dismally on its rusty hinges, 
as if unwilling to admit an unbidden guest, and 
I ascended a spiral staircase, traversed a corridor, 
and paused in a chamber to which it led. The 
interior of the house was full as dreary and un- 
inviting as its exterior, bearing evidences, as it 
did, in its deplorable wreck and ruin, of former 
life, and, it might be said, luxury. My footfalls 
sounded hollow as I walked amid the accustomed 
silence of the place, and the lamp which I held 
pierced but faintly, with its light, the thick gloom 
and obscurity. Altogether, and especially at 
that hour, the spot was most frightfully sugges- 
tive of the supernatural ! 

“I am not, as you know, constitutionally 
superstitious; but I must confess to a nervous 
terror as I stood within that lonely apartment. 
A presentiment possessed me that the fute that 
had directed me thither would not permit me to 
depart without making me the recipient of some 
extraordinary revelation, else why did I wait? 
The object for which I had visited the house— 
the obtaining of information which would guide 
me to a comfortable place of shelter—became 
impracticable upon the discovery of the fact that 
the house was uninhabited ; there ined no 
inducement for me to stay, but still I remained, 
absently examining the chamber to which I had, 
by the merest accident, repaired. 

“ What I am now about to state, let me assure 
you, is true, in its minutest detail. I have no in- 
terest in coloring or exaggerating the circum- 
stances ; just as they occurred, and incredible 
as they are, if my theory of them be true, I will 
relate them to you. 

“ T had noticed, and have just narrated to you, 
the strange hollowness of my footfulls, as I as- 
cended the stairs, and passed through the corri- 
dor. But now, without the slightest nvise of a 
step on the floor, without any intimation what- 
ever of the approach of any person, nay, with- 
out even the rattle of a latch, or the creaking of 
a hinge, the chamber-door, which I had closed 
upon my entrance, swung back, admitted the 
figure of a man, and closed quite as noiselessly. 

“ All this, you will say, might be satisfactorily 
accounted for, without going beyond the limits of 
probability. Ah, had you entered that bailJing 











and chamber, as I did, stood as I stood, observed 


lightest real aff on either side, the two 
were betrothed. 

“And yet, how strange are the mutations of 
the human heart! Fascinated, awed by the 
presence and person of Godfrey Bourne, Isabel 
would have indignantly spurned the idea that she 
could by any possibility, become the wife of 
another; but hardly a month from her betroth- 
ment had passed, when her feelings underwent an 
entire revolution. In the interval, a lover had 
appeared at the mansion whose character, by its 
marked contrast with that of Bourne at once 
opened her eyes to the blindness and folly of her 
implicit trust in the latter. Melville Evans was 
one of those high-minded, noble men, whose 
every act seems dictated by some worthy motive, 
while at the same time, ardent, impulsive and 
frank. Isabel was captivated by the charm of 
his society; she had, at last, found a nature and 
a heart which she could trust and love ; the spell 
that bound her to Bourne was broken, and the 
latter, with ill-concealed rage and mortitication, 
saw the prize slipping from his grasp. ‘The 
winning of Isabel Aylmer had been an ambition, 
more than a passion, with him, and his summary 
rejection at such a time, when success seemed 
certain, in favor of his gifted rival, stung him to 
the soul. 

“* A new life was opening to Isabel; she was 
gradually learning the better phases of her own 
heart, and her devotion to Melville Evans, as the 
man who had made the revelation, was un- 
bounded. He, for his part, foand himself capti- 
vated by the wonderful beauty of Isabel, and so 
the story may be quickly teld. The position of 
the old lover was speedily assuged by the new, 
and a new b hal was the As 


| eyes, in a look of passive, dor- 
mant triumph—horrible, because so frightfully 
unnatural ! 

“With one thrilling shriek of mortal agony, 
as she comprehended the truth, Isabel fell to the 
floor. As they raised her up, three crimson 
drops stained her white lips; one struggle, one 
convulsion, and all was over. Isabei Aylmer 
was no more of this world ! 

“* With not the slightest change of his marble 
face, the author of this ruin regarded her for an 
instant, and then with the ominous words, 
“You'll find him at the gate!” left the apart- 
ment and the house. Hastening to the place in- 
dicated, the horror-stricken guests discovered the 
dead body of Melville Evans, robbed of hat and 
cloak, with the knife of Godfrey Bourne driven 
through the heart! Bourne himself was never 
again seen in the neighborhood, and it was re- 
ported, soon after, that he had fullen in a duel, in 
a foreign land. 

“*Since then they say the place is haunted, 
and well it may be. I myself have seen the 
spectres of the three actors in this tragedy, walk- 
ing in ghostly silence within these walls, as 
though constrained by some relentless fate ; and 
more than once, a sound strangely like the dying 
wail of Isabel Aylmer, goes eddying through the 
still, drowsy air of these halls and chambers. 
Hark, what was that?’ 

“The speaker rose to his feet, and listened, or 
seemed to listen ; as for myself, terror had de- 
prived me of the power to move a muscle. A 
shriek, just such as he had described, rang out 
suddenly, and died in innumerable echoes. The 
wind, do you say? Before Heaven, my friend, 
I do not believe that the wind can s0 exactly 
imitate the human voice. 

“During the continuance of that appalling 
sound, my eyes, freed from the terrible fascina- 
tion of the stranger’s gaze, had glanced furtively 
around the room. Returning to the spot where 
the unknown had stood, they rested on vacancy 
—I was alone! 

“A nameless horror seized me; the room 
seemed peopled by grinning phantoms, which 
peered at me from the darkness. The feeble 
flame of my lantern just then flickered and ex- 
pired, and groping my way through the corridor 
and down the stairs, as best I might, I fled 
through the garden as though pursued by a le- 
gion of fiends. My horse and chaise stood 
where I had left them, nor did I breathe freely 
until I had placed a full mile between myself and 
that infernal place !"” 

R paused, with the concluding words, and 
looked me steadily in the face, as if seeking to 
discover the effect produced upon me by his ex- 
traordinary story. I forestalled him, with a 
question. 

“And what, upon the whole, is your opinion 
as to the character of your strange informant, of 
that night ?” 

“ You will smile at what you will denominate 
my weakness ; but if you must know, you musi. 
I do honestly and sincerely believe that the story 
of that house was, upon that night, related to me 
by a phantom, in the shape and guise of Godfrey 
Bourne !” 

“ Rather say, my dear R ,” I suggested, 
“that you were the victim of some extraordinary 
optical delasion ; or that, having failen asleep in 
one of the chambers of the old mansion, you 
awoke with such a vivid recollection of your 
dream that it at once impressed you as a reality.” 

He smiled incredulously, and shook his head. 
And his rejoinder was all, in addition. that I 
was ever able to obtain from him upon the sub- 
ject, notwithstanding several persistent efforts. 

“ We are prone,” he remarked, “to catch our 
ideas on these subjects from the ungrounded 
opinions of the world at large, and to square the 
circumstances of each particular case to conform 
with them. Without pretending to any certainty 
in a matter so uncertain, I have given you the 
deliberate result of many a sleepless night's 
thought upon this truly singular affair, and 
whether my hypothesis be true or false, it is true 
beyond peradventure, that, upon the night in 











for Godfrey Bourne, he suddenly disappeared 
from the neighborhood, without the least intima- 
tion as to his futare plans, or intended destina- 
tion. With his absence, a dark shadow vanished 
from the path of Isabel; the cold, fixed stare of 
those satanic eyes had filled her breast with fear- 
ful p i of imp g evil which she 
could not find heart to communicate to Melville, 
and of which the disappearance of Bourne only 
could disencamber her. 

«* But the night of the bridal arrived, and 
with it came the few friends who had been in- 
vited to the mansion to witness the marriage 
ceremony. Melville had been absent all day, 
and as the time drew near which had been ap- 
pointed for the solemnization of the vows, all 
gathered in the drawing-room below, and waited 
in silence. There was the bride, peeriessly beau- 
tifal in her white bridal costame, spite of the 
anxiety at the unexpected absence of Melville, 
which now shaded her countenance ; there was 








the clergyman, with his robes and book ; and 


1 , I did see an unusually strange house, as 
well as a most remarkably strange man.” 





THE EAR-RING. 

The rabbis assert that Eve's ears were bored 
when she was exiled from Eden, as a sign of 
slavery and submission to man, her master. If 
so, the slaves have since found a way to make 
their masters atone for this humiliation ; the iat- 
ter must pay dearly for the diamond badges of 
their wives’ servitude. Since then, not money 
alone have these baubles cost; blood has been 
poured in torrents to procure them for some 
capricious fair one, while the sacrifice of them 
has, at other times, been attended with fatal re- 
sults. ‘The golden calf was made entirely from 
the golden ear-rings of the people—probably the 
same they hai borrowed of the Egyptians, and 
neglected to return—and three thousend men 
paid with their lives the use to which the jewels 
were put. The ephod, also, made of the ear- 
rings of the princes of Midian, “ became a snare 
unto Gideon, and to his house.” Among the _ 
Arabs, the expression, “to have a ring in one's 
ear,” is synonymous with “to beaslave ” When 
one man submits to the will of another, he is 
said to have placed in his ear the ring of obe- 
dience.—.Nutes and Queries. 





The relief afforded by his presence was perfect, | 


ey 


THE FROZEN CREW. 
We have said that cold May pot only predis- 
to the death of animals or portions of an- 
imal tissues, but it may hill them. How it 
slaughters its victims, we do not exactly know : 
Soule say it paralyzes the ‘heart, others think that 
the cold, to use a popular expression, drives the 
| Dood inwards, aud kills by apoplexy. ‘The irre: 
sistible sleepiness that creeps over a person “ fost 
| in the snow " is well known, and has been often 
| described ; if once it ts yielded to, death, under 
| the forlorn circumstances usually present, is sure 
| toresult. But, undoubtedly, it may kill at once 
| Persons have been found stone dead standing ap- 
| right at their posts, all the machinery ot lite 
| having stopped at once—the mouth half open, as 
it was when the last groan was uttered; the 
limbs still in the position they assumed during 
lite, and having undergone, through the peculiar 
antiseptic nature of the cold, none of the changes 
we find after other forms of death. Capiuin 
Warems reports to the admiralty thus 
“In the month of August, 1775, 1 was sailing 
about seventy-seven degrees north latitude, when 
one morning, about a mile trom my vessel, I 
saw the sea entirely blucked up by we. Noth. 
ing could be seen, far as the eye could reach, but 
mountains and peaks covered with snow. The 
wind soon fell to a calm, and | remaimed for two 
days in the constant expectation of Leing crushed 
by that frightful mass of ice which the slightest 
wind coula force upon us. We had passed the 
second day in such anxieties, when about mid- 
night the wind got up, and we immediately 
heard horrible crackling of eo, which broke and 
tossed about with a nowe resembling thander. 
That was a terrible night for us; but by the 
morning, the wind having come by degrees lexs 
violent, we saw the barrier of ice which was be- 
fore us entirely broken up, and a large channel 
extending out of sight between its two sides. 
‘The sun now shone out, and we sailed away 
from the northward before a light breeze. Sud- 
denly, when looking a: the sides of the icy chan- 
nel, we saw the masts of a sbip; but what was 
still more surprising to us, Was the singular mao- 
ner in which its suus were placed, and the dis- 
mantled appearance of its spars and matceavres. 
It continued to suil on for sume time, then stop- 
ing by a block of ice, it remained monuniess, 
Toad not then resist my feelings of cuciosity ; 
1 got into my gig with some of my sailors, und 
went towards ihis strange vessel. We saw, as we 
drew near, that it Was very mach damaged by the 
ive. Nota man was to be seem on ihe deck, 
which was covered with snow. We shouted, but 
no one replied. Before yetiing up the side, I 
looked through a port bole which was open, and 
saw & man seated before a table, upow which were 
all the necessary materials for wrung. Arrived 
on the deck, we opeved the hatchway, and went 
down inw the cabin ; there we fuund the ship's 
clerk seated as we had belure seen him through 
the port hole. But what were our terror aud 
astonishment when we saw that it was a corpse, 
and that a green damp mould covered his cheeks 
and forehead, and hung over his eyes, which were 
open! He had # pen in his band, aud the ship's 
log lay before him. ‘Tne last lines he had writen 
were as fullow : 
“* 11th November, 1762. 
“Tt is now seventeen days since we were shut 
up in the ice, ‘Ihe tire went out yesterday, and 
our captain has since tried to bght it again, but 
without success. His wife died this morning. 
There is no more hope—’ 


“My sailors kept aloof in alarm from this 
dead body, which seemed still living. We en- 
tered together the state-roum, and the first object 
which atiracted us was the body of a woman 
laid on a bed, in an auitude of great and per- 
plexed attemion. One would bave said. from 
the freshness of her teatures, that she was stllia 
life, had not the contraction of her limbs told us 
she was dead. vfore her a young man Was 
seated on the floor, holding a steel m one hand, 
and a flint in the other, and having before him 
several pieces of German tinder. € passed on 
to the fore-cabin, and found there several sailors 
laid in their bammocks, and a dog stretched out 
at the foot of the ladder. At was in vain that we 
sought for provisions and firewood; we discov- 
ered nothing. ‘Thea my sailors began to say 
that it was an enchanted ship; and they declared 
their intentions of remaining but a very short 
time longer on board. We then, after having 
taken the ship's log, set out for our vessel, strick- 
en with terror at the thought of the fatal instance 
we had just seen of the peril of polar navigation, 
in so high a degree of north lautude. On my 
return, i found, by comparing the documents 
which I had in my possession, thatthe vessel had 
been missing fur thirteen years.”” 

Now, although these are extreme cases, and 
but seldom heard of, don’t think that will excuse 
you, my good reader, if you see any even in this 
comparatively temperate country, fur instance, 
cold or likeiy to be cold, and you do not your 
best to warm them. ‘Think, while you sit over 
the fire, or turn in the warm blankets, or button 
up your overcoat—think, when you buve a warm 
grasp of a friend’s hand, or feel your chila’s 
warm cheek nesile against yours—think of the 
heat-abstracting powers of doorsteps, and com- 
mon stairs, and east winds, aud parish-oflicers, 
and cold shoulders, and, if you will take my ad- 
vice, let the cold of winter exhibit one of its 
characteristic powers on you—let it diive the 
blood inwards to your heart. Do what you can 
to diffuse warmth aud comfort among your 
less fortunate neighbors.—Chamber's Kdinburgh 
Journal, 





SUPERSTITION AT COPENHAGEN. 


Concerning the construction of these ramparts 
there is told a story so horrible I can hardly give 
credit to its truth, but the Danes themselves relate 
it. It appears that the earth crumbled down, 
giving way as fast as the workmen built it up. 
‘The engineers themselves were at fault, so they 
determined to consult a wise woman, who de- 
clared the mounds would always continue +ink- 
ing unless a living child was baried underneath. 
So they prepared # recess of brickwork wader the 
ramparts, and decorated it gaily with everreens 
and flowers, and placed therein a little tabic and 
chairs, with toys, gnd dolls, ances weetmeats, and 
atree lighted with many little tapers; and hav- 
ing enticed a iittle girl of five years old, they 
clothed her in new garments, and brought her to 
the bower, accompanied by a band of music ; 
and whilst the child in her delight played with 
the dolls and toys, the masons quickly closed up 
the aperture with solid brickwork, and shovelled 
the earth over it. From that time the ramparts 
‘sank no more.—./utland and the Danish | ales. 
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A SWI88S LEGEND. 


Drachenried, near Stanz, was once the abode 
of a monstrous serpent, which became so fur- 
midable that the inhatitants abandoned the val- 
ley, and gave it the name of “ Ocdwy!,” a wilder- 
ness, or desolate place. ‘There had lived in the 
sand a valiant man, who had distinguished him- 
self in the wars, and had been made chevalier; 
but having the misfuriane to kill another in a 
duel, be was banished, as this was then « crime, 
because it deprived the state of a brave man. Ie 
his exile he beard of the ravayes of the serpent, 
and begged permission to return upon condition 
that he should slay the monster it was granted, 
He entered the valley, attacked the serpent, and 
finally destroyed him, by thrusting « lance armed 
with thorns down his throat. But in the con at 
he received a wound which terminated his own 
life. A chapel was erected w bis memory, and 
on its walls we read, “ To Scruth Von Winkel 
ried." — JT raves in Switeriund, 
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THE CROSS OF THE LEGION. 


BY © ® BLaneeuatT 


Tr was the night before the famous battle 
All day long, Napoleon emd hie 
ficers had been fully occupied tm the dispase 
that great army, which upon the morroe war 
win for him hie greatest victory. Now, as 
night came on, the watch Gres were lighted, 
the sokhers crouched beside them to sastch « 
hours sleep, of to talk in low tones of past 
ploits and dilate with cagerness upon the p 
pects of the coming battle 

The wind was cold and sharp, end was + 
coeded by a thick mist, which made the a 
intensely gloomy. The half dowen soldiers, 
had heen gathered about one of the red cer 
fires, drew their piles of straw farther forward, - 
crept closer to the blase 

“ Bab! who can sleep on gach a might?” » 
tered one “To morrow may bring me en © 
lette, of if not that, a glorious death, pert 
What do you say, Careupbre t” 

“ What do Tsay f” repeated atall, noble 
ing soklier with a scarred face “As for © 
say nothing. If 1 live, there with be noe 
better for me than the ranks; if I die, who ce 
Bat yot, there is one perhaps.” 

The altered tone of voice in which he sak! 
last, kept his companions silent for a mor 
Then a movement on the part of a hand: 
young man, who occapied a station at the far 
end of the Gre, attracted attentiva 

“Ab, Eaule, my lad,” ead Carembre, me 
room for him, “vou must be cold at the 
tance. See, here isa place for pou Geary 
fire, Taman old campaigner, for 1 wee 
the omperor in Egypt. Wut you, my lad, ar 
used to seach rough scenes. ‘That, one ma 
at a glance.” 

The person addressed colored bigh, an! 
swered a tittle petulantly, whilet at the eam: 
he moved forwant wo the place desigaated 

“ lowever that may be, Monsieur Carey 
T think T hase never complained,” 

“ That you haven't,” was the bind, se 
answer. “ Those who have seen you in 
would not, Lam sure, question your twas. 
powers of endurance.” 

The young man's face flashed with pric 
he spoke not a word, 

“ Since we cannot sleep,” said the soldi: 
had first spoken, * tell us something about 
self, Carembre. You must have entered th. 
carly. Why is it that you were not pr 
long since 1” 

Carembre’s face sank lower and lower 
his folded hands. Then he lovked up, po 
proud. 

“ Six separate times have I deserved 
tion, and so many times bave I been rerur 
noticed to the ranks. ‘There le sumethi: 
works against mo, comrades, Jt ie us 
fight against fate, 1 whall die ae 1 have} 
the ranks.” 

“Shame! Shame!” muttered one or 
Carembre paused, 

+ But was there no reason for each « + 
asked another. 

“ Nothing that I know of. Trae, the: 
officer in the army who once declared 
my mortal evemy, Bat 1 cannot beb 
would stoop to injure me, This was the 
it, comrades. 1 entered the army rather » 
as you guessed, leaving Letind me the he 
est, the smartest and the tnest charm: 
Toe offiver L spoke of, also loved Nanne. 
she would not listen to bum, and then he 
vengeance, He was once my neighbor « 
panion, now he will not deigs to speak to 
“ What of Nannetie 1" asked one, a Ce 
paused. 

“Ah, poor girl, I have not heard of} 
long time. She it is, who will mourn for 
she hearse of my death. Varbieut Her 
nette and I did tove the general, Bhe m 
vow never to desert bim as long as be war. 
services, and, comrades, | never will.” 

“ Did he ever speak to you |” asked th 
man elmost in & Wwhi-per. 

“Ah, that he did,” said the other, 7 
“When we were at Cairo, and he stood 
fainting with fatigae aod excttoment, be 
ed to me, and—" 

“flush! whispered « comrade, as 
lenge of a sentinel came distinetly to th 
Carcubre, ball angry at the imerreptien, 
drew hinesell up in a marta! attitude, a: 
ed attentively, A snevession of shor 
steps wae heard. Caerembre changed o 
looked abuat uneasily 

“ Tt te the little corporal” he matters 
words started each ane uf the lth gr 
young man capecmlly, But ere any « 
could be made, their remarkable leeder 
tioud tnfure them, clad he « common 
jn a rough suit, bur distinguished by 

crow of the legion, whit be wore & 
breast. Hue fece wae pale and stern — ane, 
bot Gacummun lo bia, eayee willy wpow | 

a great bartle = He tovk another otep 

then glanced about sherpiy 

“Tat what ie it thet you are doing 
he asked, in « quick tone 

” Wanting for the merro@ to come, & 
al,” wee Caremive's prompt anewer 

” (rood, and who may yoo be, my me 
ed Napoleon, turning with hares ter iet 

pres to the epeeker, and ecmmning bie + 

Carembre, « soldier of the bth, + 
the reply 
“the! | rememter 


Austertits 


You were ia By 

~ Vos etre” 

*Aod for breve comdect, were env 
press nted La pomnios *” 

~ You, vivre.” 

“Ilow beppene 4 then, thet you ar 
gied Napolem, wernly 

Coremtee hung bie bead in meoenente: 





folaree of the qaeetion 


Shee cape poate 


} eg woh ercruaed bem 











+L kecw mot, moe gomrral,” he cond © 
of peceat eorrow It be my fate, par 
‘The eyes of the emperor memed tw 



















THE FROZEN CREW. 


have said that cold may not only predi 
» the death of animals o portions of = 


issues, but it may kill them. How it 
ters its victims, we do not exactly know; 
ay it paralyzes the heart, others think that 
1, to use a popular expression, drives the 
awards, aud kills by apoplexy. ‘The irre- 
sleepiness that creeps over a person “ lost 
snow” is well known, and has been often 
ed; if once it is yielded to, death, under 
orn circumstances usually present, is sure 
't. But, undoubtedly, it may kill at once. 

‘ have been found stone dead standing up- 

' their posts, all the machinery of life 
stopped at once—the mouth half open, as 
when the last groan was uttered; the 
till in the position they assumed during 
‘1 having undergone, through the peculiar 
tie nature of the cold, none of the changes 
i after other forms of death. Captain 
3 reports to the admiralty thus: 
the month of August, 1775, 1 was sailing 
seventy-seven degrees north latitude, when 
ning, about a mile from my vessel, { 
. sea entirely blucked up by ice. Noth- 
\d be seen, far as the eye could reach, but 
ins and peaks covered with snow. The 
on fell to a calm, and I remained for two 
the constant expectation of being crushed 
frightful mass of ice which the slightest 
ula force upon us. We had passed the 
lay in such anxieties, when about mid- 
he wind yot up, and we immediately 
ortible crackling of ice, which broke and 
«bout with a noise resembling thunder. 
waterrible night for us; but by the 
s, the wind having come by degrees less 
we saw the barrier of ice which was be- 
entirely broken up, and a large channel 
ug out of sight between its two sides. 
. now shone out, and we sailed awa 
v northward befure a light breeze. Sud- 
vyhen looking a: the sides of the icy chan- 
‘saw the masts of a ship; but what was 
€ surprising to us, was the singular man- 
hich its saiis were placed, and the dis- 
‘ appearance of its spars and manceavres, 
‘uued to sail on fur sume time, then stop- 
a block of ice, it remained motionless. 
not then resist my feelings of curiosity ; 
to my gig with some of % sailors, und 
vards this strange vessel, © Saw, 48 We 
ar, that it Was very much damaged by the 
vt @ Man was to be seen on the deck, 
as covered with snow. We shouted, but 
replied. Before getting up the side, I 
rough a port bole which was open, and 
‘an seated betore a table, upon which were 
iecessary Materials for wrung. Arrived 
.eck, we opeaed the hatchway, and went 
co the cabin ; there we fuund the ship’s 
\ted as we had beture seen him through 
hole, But what were our terror aud 
ment when we saw that it was a corpse, 
. a green damp mould covered his cheeks 
head, and hung over his eyes, which were 
He had @ pen in his hand, and the ship’s 
oforehim. ‘Tne last lines he had writen 
fullow : 


“* 11th November, 1762. 

‘3 Now seventeen days since we were shut 
wice, ‘The tire went out yesterday, and 
ain has since tried to hght it again, but 
success. His wite died this morning. 
no more hope—’ 


sailors kept aloof in alarm from this 
ly, which seemed still living. We en- 
cether the state-room, and the first object 
turacted us was the body of a woman 
« bed, in an attitude of great and per- 
ttemion. One would have said, from 
ness of her feacures, that she was still ia 
not the contraction of her limbs told us 
Before her a young man was 
a the floor, holding a steel in one hand, 
atin the other, and having before bim 
ieces of German tinder. € passed on 
re-eabin, and found there several sailors 
their hammocks, and a dog stretched out 
tof the ladder, At was in vain that we 
t provisions and firewood; we discov- 
ling. ‘Then my sailors began to say 
as an enchanted ship ; and they declared 
ations of remaining but a very short 
ger on board. e then, after having 
ship's log, set out for our vessel, strick- 
cTror at the thought of the fatal instance 
st seen of the peril of polar navigation, 
1a degree of north latitude. On my 
. found, by comparing the documents 
ad in my possession, thatthe vessel had 
ing fur thirteen years.” 
‘thuugh these are extreme cases, and 
m beard of, don’t think that will excuse 
ood reader, if you see any even in this 
vely temperate country, fur instance, 
ikely to be cold, and you do not your 
rm them. ‘Think, while you sit over 
"turn in the warm blankets, or button 
vercoat—think, when you have a warm 
a friend’s hand, or feel your chila’s 
k nestle against yours—think of the 
\cting powers of doorsteps, and com- 
*, and east winds, and parish-ofticers, 
houlders, and, if you will take my ad- 
the cold of winter exhibit one of its 
Uc powers on you—let it diive the 
irds to your heart. Do what you can 
warmth aud comfort among your 
vate neighbors.—Chamber’s Edinburgh 





‘STITION AT COPENHAGEN, 


ing the construction of these ramparts 
id a story so horrible I can hardly give 
» truth, but the Danes themselves relate 
ears that the earth crambled down, 
v as fast as the workmen built it up. 
veers themselves were at fault, so they 
1 to consult a wise woman, who de- 
mounds would always continue sink- 
a living child was buried underneath. 
epared a recess of brickwork uuder the 
and decorated it gaily with evergreens 
s, and placed thereia o little table and 
h toys, gnd dolls, andes weetmeats, and 
ted with many little tapers ; and hav- 
\ alittle girl of tive years old, they 
in new garments, and brought her to 
accompanied by a band of music; 
the child in her delight played with 
nd toys, the masons quickly closed up 
re with solid brickwork, and shovelled 
ver it. From that time the ramparts 
ore.—Jutland and the Danish Isles. 





A SWISS LEGEND. 


ried, near Stanz, was once the abode 
strous serpent, which became so fur- 
it the inhabitants abandoned the val- 
ve it the name of “ Oedwyl,” a wilder- 
solate place. There had lived in the 
‘ant man, who had distinguished him- 
wars, and had been made chevalier: 
the misfortune to kill another in a 
is banished, as this was then a crime, 
eprived the state ofa brave man. Ip 
‘beard of the ravages of the serpent, 
permission to return upon condition 
ald slay the monster. Jt was granted. 

the valley, attacked the serpent, and 
~oyed him, by thrusting a lance armed 











» down his throat. But in the combat 





a wound which terminated his own 
ipel was erected to his memory, and 
we read, “ To Struth Von Winkel- 
vels in Switreriund. 
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THE CROSS OF THE LEGION. 


BY W. 8. BLAKESLRY. | 
Tr was the night before the famous battle of | 
Avsterlitz. All day long, Napoleon and his of- | 


«neo THE 


| soldier, then suddenly they were fixed upon the 


fine, handsome face of the young man. 

“ Your name, sir,” was the swift question. 

“Emile Morard, your majesty,” was the fal- 
tering reply. And a flush, rich and delicate, | 
crept over the young man’s face, plainly to be | 
discerned even by the light of the fire. 

“Can you fight, young sir’ asked Na- 





fire of the enemy, bat still accessible to flying 


| shots. | 


The eyes of both Carembre and Emile were | 
fastened on a little swell of the land just above 
the troops. The central figure of the group ftood | 
out conspicuous from all the others, not alone 
from the uniform and the gieat cross of the le- 
gion which hung across his breast, but from that 


ficers had been fully occupied in the disposal of | poleon, while a peculiar smile played around his | remarkable profile, which once seen was never to 


that great army, which upon the morrow was to | 
win for him his greatest victory. Now, as the | 
night came on, the watch fires were lighted, and 
the soldiers crouched beside them to snatch a few 
hours sleep, or to talk in low tones of past ex- 
ploits and dilate with eagerness upon the pros- 
pects of the coming battle. 

The wind was cold and sharp, and was suc- 
ceeded by a thick mist, which made the night 
intensely gloomy. The half-dozen soldiers, who 
had been gathered about one of the red camp- 
fires, drew their piles of straw farther forward, and 
crept closer to the blaze. 

“Bah! who can sleep on such a night?” mat- 
tered one. “To-morrow may bring me an epaa- 
lette, or if not that, a glorious death, perhaps. 
What do you say, Carembre ?” 

“ What do I say?” repeated a tall, noble-look- 
ing soldier with a scarred face. “As for me, I 
say nothing. If I live, there will be nothing 
better for me than the ranks; if I die, who cares ? 
But yet, there is one perhaps.” 

The altered tone of voice in which he said this 
last, kept his companions silent fur a moment. 
Then a movement on the part of a handsome 
young man, who occupied a station atthe farthest 
end of the fire, attracted attention. 

“Ah, Emile, my lad,” said Carembre, making 
room for him, “you must be cold at that dis- 
tance. See, here isa place for you nearer the 
fire. Iam an old campaigner, for I was with 
the emperor in Egypt. But you, my lad, are not 
used to sach rough scenes. That, one may see 
at a glance.” 

The person addressed colored high, and an- 
swered a little petulantly, whilst at the same time 
he moved forward to the place designated. 

“‘ However that may be, Monsieur Carembre, 
I think I have never complained.” 

“That you haven’t,” was the kind, soothing 
answer. ‘ Those who have seen you in battle 
would not, I am sure, question your bravery or 
powers of endurance.” 

The young man’s face flushed with pride, but 
he spoke not a word. 

“ Since we cannot sleep,” said the soldier who 
had first spoken, “ tell us something about your- 
self, Carembre. You must have entered the army 
early. Why is it that you were not promoted 
long since ?”’ 

Carembre’s face sank lower and lower upon 
his foided hands. Then he looked up, pale and 
proud. 

““ Six separate times have I deserved promo- 
tion, and so many times have I been returned un- 
noticed to the ranks. There is something that 
works against me, comrades. It is useless to 
fight against fate. I shall die as I have lived, in 
the ranks.” 

“Shame! Shame!” muttered one or two, as 
Carembre paused. 

“ But was there no reason for such a slight?” 
asked another. 

“Nothing that I know of. True, there is an 
officer in the army who once declared himself 
my mortal enemy. But 1 cannot believe he 
would stoop to injure me. This was the way of 
it, comrades. 1 entered the army rather young, 
as you guessed, leaving behind me the handsom- 
est, the smartest and the most charming girl. 
Tue officer 1 spoke of, also loved Nanneite, but 
she would not listen to him, and then he vowed 

vengeance. He was once my neighbor and com- 
panion, now he will not deign to speak to me.” 

“ What of Nannette ?” asked one, as Carembre 
paused. 

“Ah, poor girl, I have not heard of her this 
long time. She it is, who will mourn for me, if 
she hears of my death. Parbleu! How Nan- 
nette and I did love the general. She made me 
vow never to desert him as loug as he wanted my 
services, and, comrades, 1 never will.” 

“ Did he ever speak to you!” asked the young 
man almost in a whi-per. 

“Ah, that he did,” said the other, proudly. 

« When we were at Cairo, and he stood almost 

faintiog with fatigue and excitement, he beckon- 

ed to me, and—” 
“Hush!” whispered a comrade, as the chal- 
lenge of a sentinel came distinctly to their ears. 

Carembre, half angry at the interruption, paused, 

drew himself up in a martial atutude, and listen- 

ed attentively. A successivn of short, quick 
steps was heard. Carembre changed color, and 
looked about uneasily. 

“It is the little corporal,” he muttered. The 
words startled each one of the little group, the 

young man especially. But ere any t 


mouth. | 
“That he can, sire. I've seen him in the | 
thickest of the battle, wherever the part of dan- 
ger was,” was Carembre’s eager answer. 

“He followed your footsteps, perhaps,” was 
Napoleon’s comment. 

“ Yes, sire,” said the young man, placing his 
hand affectionately upon the arm of Carembre. 
Napoleon smiled, moved away a few steps, 
then turned around again. 

“Here, you, now, Carembre. If you survive 
to-morrow, see that you report yourself to me. 
I will never forget my brave soldiers.” And he 
moved swiftly away from the place. 

“What do you think of that, comrades ?” ask- 
ed Carembre, with a face upon which no longer 
a trace of sorrow was to be discerned. 

“ What do I say?” rejoined one. “ Why, I 
would give my life to be so spoken to and so 
looked upon by him. Parbleu! your fortune’s 
made this time, Carembre.” 

“ Yes,” chimed in another, “speak of some- 
body and he is sure to be near.” 

“As forme,” rejoined his neighbor, “ I mean to 
snatch an hour’s sleep, and dream that I’m cap- 
tain of aregiment. Atthe most, I can but die 
for the emperor.” 

Presently all was silent around the fire. The 
hardy soldiers gradually dropped off into a short 
slumber, with the easy indifference as to their 
fate inthe coming battle, which characterizes a 
true French soldier. The young man alone 
kept a silent watch, now and then stirring the 
waving fire, and occasionally casting i 


be forgotten. Now with compressed lips, and | 
a stern expression of coumtenance, he looked | 
abroad over the field of battle, seeming to pene- | 
trate with eagle glance the smoke which shroud- | 
ed portions of the plain. Suddenly the emperor 
tarned to one of his staff. 

“Do you see that redoubt yonder* Twice 
have our men been mowed down before it. It | 
n::yst be carried, if the whole army perishes in 
front of it. Ride rward with orders to use a | 
petard.” 

The single horseman rode swiftly down the 
hill and was soon lost to view. The eyes of all, 
from the emperor down to the humblest man in | 
the ranks, were now fastened upon the redoubt, 
before which, in spite of the constant fire of the 
enemy, a -little crowd swayed to apd fro. 
Suddenly they fell back, obedient to the hoarse 
ery of the officers, and at the same moment -the 
enemy ceased their firing, and a half-silence 
reigned in that portion of the field. 





But no explosion follows the pause. Some- 
thing is the matter. Napcleon’s brow contracis 
and he mutters between his teeth. ‘The moment 
is adreadtul one, but the genius of Napoleon 
does not desert him. He sees that through care- 
lessness or accident, the train is not fired, and 
that the redoubt is in no danger. At that mo- 
ment, he turos towards the ranks, every man of 
which is like a statue. 

“ Soldiers of the 10th,” he exclaims, as his 
eye first falls upon them, “honor and glory to 
him who fires youder train!” Aud he waves his 





looks upon Carembre, who was slumbering quiet- 
ly, like his comrades. Suddenly a dull sound 
fell upon the ear of the watcher. 

He stooped down, placed his ear to the ground, 
and listened attentively. Then regaining his 
position, he touched the shoulder of his sleep 
neighbor. The light touch completely aroused 
Carembre, who was wide awake in an instant, 
and gazing inquiringly at his companion. 

“ What is it, Emile ?” 

“Listen. Do you not hear that dull sound? 
The enemy are in motion.” 

For one moment, Carembre listened with bent 
head. Then his practised ear had caught the 
sound and guessed its import. 

“They are dragging the guns over the rough 
ground. Ah, Emile! To-morrow will bring us 
work.” 

For two hours Carembre and his companion 
continued to listen, now and then exchanging a 
few words, but for the most part watching in 
silence. Then a single, faint gleam of light be- 
.gan to show itself, and almost at the same mo- 
ment the drums beat to quarters, and the trum- 
pets summoned the cavalry to the field. 

When the sun arose upon the famous field of 
Austerlitz the right of Napoleon’s great army 
was engaged in close battle with the enemy, the 
centre and left wing remaining as yet mere spec- 
tators of the conflict. Carembre and Morard 
stood side by side, awaiting with ill-concealed 
impatience the order to move on. The face of 
the young man glowed with enthusia-m, his eyes 
sparkled with eagerness, and he muttered under 
his breath : 

“Glory, or death !” 

“ Did you speak?” whispered Carembre, turn- 
ing hastily tagvards him. “ Ma foi, will the 
word never come? If I fall, Emile, tell Nan- 
nette, poor girl. Ha, Emile! did you hear that ?”’ 
And the soldier listened eagerly for the sounds of 
the battle. 

A single horseman was now observed galloping 
madly duwn the long lines. A few momenis 
passed, and then the troop were moving hastily 
forward to the support of their comrades. Near- 
er and nearer they approached the scene of con- 
flict, the officers in command waved their caps 
and cheered their men on, the latter responded 
wildly, and presently officers and men were rush- 
ing headlong into the thick of battle. 

In spite of the heavy rain of shot which fell 
about him, Carembre pushed steadily onwards, 
doing good execution atevery step. A tall, Rus- 
sian soldier, sabre in hand, singling him out from 





| The strange pursuit, as it appears in their eyes, 


t , and holds aloft the magic cross, at the 
sight of which every man’s courage is increased 
tenfold. 

There is no more to be said. Maddened by 
the words and manner of Napoleon, men spring 
from the ranks by scores, the only anxiety being, 
who shall be f t. But C. bre leads the 
van, and has already snatched from the hand of 
a gunner a burning match, with which he hastens 
forward, fleet as the wind. Nearly all the other 
competitors fall back, hopeless of success. Oue 
alone follows Curembre, treading in his very fuot- 
steps ; and scarcely allowing his eye to wander 
from him for a sivgle instant. Carembre hears 
the footsteps, and half-angry at the pertivacity of 
his unknown rival, he increases his speed. 


The enemy suspend their fire for the moment. 





engages their wondering attention, and in their 
eagerness to seo the result, they allow Carembre 
and his companion to approach the redouvt, 
without firing a single shot. The French also 
keep an eager watch on the proceedings, stand- 
ing in breathless sileace. Nata single manoeuvre 
or movement has escaped the eye of Napoleon, 
who has already determined in his own mind, 
what shail be the reward of the brave soldier if 
he survived. 

Carembre stoops down, his pursuer kneels be- 
side him and thus shields him from the observa- 
tion of the enemy. The enemy are slow to com- 
prehend the movement, and still look on wonder- 
ingly. Atlength the train is fired. The dull 
red spark, creeping slowly onward, is perceptible 
to the French, who call with frantic cries to their 
companions to move back. For the first time, 
the enemy perceive the edvantaze they have un- 
wittingly given to their opponents, and suddenly 
reopen their fire. 

It was clearly impossible for C: bre and his 
companion to regain their furmer position, ex- 
posed as they would be to the enemy’s aim. 
They crept along silently, therefore, beneath the 
parapet, until they had nearly reached a sheltered 
place. Carembre suddenly atiered a low cry, 
and pressed his hand w his side. A chance slot 
had wounded him. 

“Ma fui,” he exclaimed, staggering onward, 
“I expected that long since.” A few steps 
further on, and he halted as if overcome with 
weakness. 

“Lean on my arm,” came in an agonized voice 
from behind him. “ We are not yet safe, let us 
press on a little further.” 

“ What matters it, what matters it?” exclaim- 








the mass, sudden!y confronted him, with upraised 
weapon. 

“| have you at last,” he muttered, with a 
smile which displayed his glittering teeth. 

“Ha!” answered Carembre, aud he dashed 
hastily forward, but stambled and fell just as he 
reached theenemy. The Russian sabre glittered 
over the head of the prostrate fue. But ere it 





could be made, their remarkable leader himself 
stoud befure them, clad like a common soldier, 
in a rough suit, but distinguished by the great 
cross of the legion, which he wore across his 
breast. His face was pale and stern—an expression 
not uncommon to hiu, especially upon the eve of 
a great battle. He took another step forward, 
then glanced about sharply. 
“Ha! what is it that you are doing here?” 
he asked, in a quick tone. 
“ Waiting for the morrow to come, mon gener- 
al,” was Carembre’s prompt answer. 
“Good, and who may you be, my man ?” ask- 
ed Napoleon, turning with characteristic quick- 
ness to the spenker, and scanniog him closely. 
“Carembre, a soldier of the 10th, sire,” was 
the reply. 
“Ha! Tremember. You were in Egypt?” 
“ Yes, sire.” 
“And for brave conduct, were several times 
presented fur promotiun ?” 
“ Yes, sire.” 
“How happens it then, that you are here?” 
asked Napoleon, sternly. 
Carembre hung his head in momentary forget- 
fulness of the question. His companion’s warn- 
ing toach aroused him. 
** | know not, mon general,” he said with an air 
of patient sorrow. ‘‘ It is my fate, perhaps.” 


had accomplished its purpose, the arm of the 
enemy, suddenly unnerved, fell by his side, and 
the weapon became powerless. Carembre sprang 
to his feet, the smile upon the Russian’s face 
changed to one of deadly hate, as, falling back- 
ward among the wounded and slain, he beheld 
his late antayonist moving on, unharmed. 

“Press on, press on to victory or death,” 
shouted some one ina clear, beli-like voice, which 
made itself heard amidst all the din of battle. 
Carembre east a single glance backward, and be- 
held Emile following directly in his footsteps, 
dealing blows right and left. He was speedily 
recalled to his daty by receiving a slight wound 
in the shoulder from a sabre. In spite of this 
warning, however, he could not avvid casting an 
anxious look behind to see how his companion 
farcd, between whom and himself—though but a 
few months before perfect strangers—there now 
existed an unaccountable affection. 

Hitherto this portion of the troop had been en- 
gaged in a hand-to hand cuntest with the enemy. 
Now a battery was suddenly opened upon them, 
which mowed down the men by scores, making 
fearful vacancies in the ranks. 

“ Fall back!” shouted an officer in a hoarse 
voice, dashing madly along the thinned ranks. 

Over their fallen comrades they retreated in 
perfect order, though at every step some from 
among them fell never to rise again. At length 





The eyes of the emperor scemed to read the 


ed C bre, imp ly. “As well die here as 
anywhere. Let me alone, whoever you are.” 

When Carembre awoke out of unconscious- 
ness, and raised his head to louk about him, he 
saw the parapet towering above, and heard the 
battle raging about him. 

“ You are better ?” said some one, softly. 

“Yes. But tell me, is the reduabt gained 7” 

“ Our people have forced their way to the par- 
apet, and are victorivus.” 

“Thank Heaven!” said Cuarembre, falling 
back relieved. A moment passed, and then the 
attentive listener caught ancther question from 
the lips of the wounded man. 

“Emile! Tell me about the emperor. Does 
he know ?” 

“tle does. He watched you throughout the 
whole. _ And when it was accomplished, he wav- 
ed once more above his head the great cross, 
which to-morrow he will bestow upon you, and 
then turned and congratulated the 10h, upon 
their brave comrade.” 

“Ah! did he sot Then I am content” 
And he closed his eyes, and tay like one dead. 

“ He will die!’ murmured the one above him, 
and Emile Morard wrung his hands in despair. 
“ What shall I do to arouse him *” 

For a moment, he stood thoughtfally looking 
down upon the apparently lifeless body of his 
comrade. 

“Yes, there is but one way. I mast say the 
word that will arouse him, if aught on earth 
will!” 

He leaned down, and whispered in the ear of 
Carembre. 

“Hat what did you say* Nannette! Where 
is she?” 

“ Here, Carembre.” 








they gained a spot, sheltered from the murderous 
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“T see no one bat you, Emile. Was I dream. 
ing of Nannette '” 

“No, she is here. I am Nannette! Did we 
not vow to love and fight for the emperor, years 
ago* And to-day I determined that you should 
win his praise, or that we both should perish.” 

“You, Nannettet It cannot be. Emile, you 
are trifling. And yet, now I look again, there is 
a likeness. Dear Nannette, is it really yourself?” 

“Really and truly myself, Carembre. But 
see, here comes some one to my aid. Courage, 
Carembre, vou shall not die this time.” 





The battle was now won—bat with what cost ! 
When the moon shone over the field, it brought 
to the spectator’s view many dreadful sights. His 
ear was pained by the groans of the wounded, 
which at a little distance seemed one mighty, 
mingled wail of sorrow, rising to the calm-eyed 
orb above. The dead lay by thousands around 
the place of battle, amongst which, talking in 
low tones, went those who searched for the wound- 
ed, to bear them to the temporary hospitals. 

At midnight, the emperor himself walked 
through the buildings where the wounded were 
collected. The very groans were checked as he 
approached, and ghastly faces were stretched 
forth to mark every step of his progress. The 
few words he spoke, well and fitly chosen, were 
eagerly listened to, and seemed an ample reward 
for every suffering. At last the emperor ap- 
proached the bed of a patient, who was tenderly 
cared for by a young man. : 
“Ah, Carembre, my good fellow, and how 
fares it with you ¢” 
“ Better, sire, much better.” 
“Ab well, Carembre, Lam glad of it. Ihave 
made you a general of brigade ; and see, here is 
my own cross of the legion, which no one but 
myself has ever worn.” 
Carembre’s eyes sparkled as Emile placed 
the cross about his neck. ‘The emperor turned 
to the young man. P 
“And you have a good narse, Carembre,” said 
he, with a significant smile, and he passed on. 
———- 
BEARDED CLERGYMEN. 

The wearing of full beard by clergymen, which 
was 4 great novelty on both sides of the Atlantic 
thirty years ago, has since become so prevalent, 
that one of the English bishops, his Grace of Roch- 
ester, noticed it with rebuke in a recent charge to 
the clergy of his diocese. This, of course, pro- 
voked quite an outpouring of wit from the jour- 
nalists. There is, however, @ serious side io the 
subject. ‘There are many congregations where 
the appearance of a minister with his face cover- 
ed with long hair would so surprise, aud we may 
say, Shock the people as to incapacitate them 
fiom hearing him with any pleasure or protit. 
Yet, on the other hand, it seems hard that a poor 
Levite, who is afflicted with a wiry beard and a 
very tender skin, and who has a native inaptness 
to yet or to keep a razor sharp, should ve com- 

vlied to endure a small purgatory every morn- 
ing, for the sake of some unreasonable prejudices 
on the part of his parishiuners. ‘Io be sure, the 
matter is a trifle, yet trifles make up the sum of 
human life.— Christian Lutelligencer. 








THE NEWSPAPER. 

A man eats up a pound of sugar, and the 
pleasure he has eajoyed is ended ; but the inform- 
ation he gets from a paper is 1 up 
in the mind, to be used whenever occasion or in- 
clination calls for it; for a newspaper is not the 
wisdom of one man or two men—it is the wisdom 
of the age—of past ages, too. A family withoat 
a newspaper is always an age behind the times in 
general information ; besides, they never think 
much, or fiad anything to think about. And 
there wre the little ones growing up in ig 





| BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the followtng bril- 

| Want stories. in bound form, retly wiestrated with large 

orginal engravings, and forming the cheapest hooks in 

price ever offered to the public Every ome of there 

works was written expressly for tis establishment end 

| the copyright is secured accoriing to law We will wend 

| single copies by mail, pest pan, for twenty cemis each, oF 
| #14 copies, post pard, for ene dollar 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tar Stoirs 
Baacetets This romance of the south of Kuglaud is 
ove of the most deeply interesting fa our eerws = lus 
incidents are portrayed @ith vivid power and rkill, sed 
ft detinentes scenes of thriiting fleet. Ite charecters 
are marked by « deshing vein of origipality, and the 
devoucn nt ix highly characteristic aud lifelike 
Written expressly for we by Mazon F.0 HL NTER 
THE LADY IMOGEN : or, Tee Waeck axp tee Coase 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those wnrt- 
valied sea-stories for which the late Prof logrebam wee 
so popular. It is told ty his happ est veto, and its char- 
acters are port:ayed with marvellous Iifehke 
Writteo for us by ... Yeor JH INGRATIAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Parson San 
Juan pluoa A Tale of the Mezwan War This vivid 
tale of the inte war with Mexico is ope of the moat m+ lo- 
dramatic we have ever publisbed «= It ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of cbie stirring perted of our 
modk ro experieoce Ite auttie tr enjoyed extreordivary 
facilities for ape ee actual khuow ledge pecessary to 
the production of ble captivating story. and hence ite 
truthfulness and exce lence as an hissurical Bovelette 
Written for us by Cart. CHARLES B. AVERILL. 
THE VOLUATEER: or, Tux Maw oF Monrencr 
This is & capil uiitary story of the late Mexican war, 
sprendidly tllustrated by fine original engravings. and 
forming one mest attractive tales ju our entire 
list. Geweral Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals. 
Written expressly for us by....... NED BUNTLINE. 
F LEON: or, Tee Mowancn’s Lact 
eal asa which Mr Cobb bas produced, 
we think this the most artistic and interesting Grece- 
ful, intea-ely absorbing, full of life end action, it palute 
the tableaux of ite plot with all the fire that Moorish 
story would render 


Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE DOOMED KING: or, Tat Crown anv tue Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Alter, aod the Camp, 
is replete with ad dining the neest turns 
of fortune aed the most ot ee, and 

Written for us by.......- FRANCIS A DURI 





AGE. 
THE : or, Tar Waeoe ow tHe Indian 
Ocean. Tals ital story of the land and sea is de- 
one very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received com psanent of being 


ing eceve gives us the por- 
pocket drawn to the life. 
Written for us by .. .... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Resronstion. 
The locale of this absorting romance lies in France and 
Spain, at pointe to the aceomplirhed author, 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has been in the employment of our goveroment. This 
thrilling story alone would meke any writer fmous 
Written for us by. ......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 
CABIN BOY: or, Lircon trax Wine. This famous 
sea story EreE:s to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculier 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
toe deseripth are passed, the favorite author 
baving surpassed himeeif in this delightful story of the 
sea nud its romantic associations. 
Written for us by........ LIRUTENANT MURRAY. 
NESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Gnanpes’s Prot. 
this is a story of the Celestial coe nthe in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furw many filustra- 
tions of Chine-e life and babits, while the plot of the 
story is brimuwing with novel and rhe incident. 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
RUINED ABBEY: or, Tus Girseys oF Forest 
Hit. This is a tale of the olden time. during the reign 
of Uharies I1., when portions of Englaud, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wanderin, 
gip-eys, whose life habits and customs are a theme 
never-falling incident adventure. it is fresh with 
ali the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Preare Kino of tus 
Fiouipas ‘This tale of the Suit snd ite inland is one 
that rays many tragic and roman phases 
prt te hy dnoge Ps contiict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 
THE MOUNT. ; or, Tae Wup Cuertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This ix highly interesting story of by- 
times, depic seenes of thrilling im 





, the vividness 
of which has given him such vest popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinos tus Back- 
woopsMan. A vivid ae ‘of East and West, uprivalled 
in plot and character. The resent is the eleventh edi- 


tion of this remarkable tale, , with one og ge 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tadlich md 








without a taste for reading. Besides all these 
evils, there is the wife, who, when her work is 
done, has to sit down with her hands in her lap, 
and has nothiug to amuse her mind from the toils 
and the cares ut the domestic circle. 


Housetvife’s Department. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.} 
To keep [ce from Show- Windows. 

We tind the followiog directions to keep ice from show- 
windows going the rounds:—Take an ordinary paint- 
brush or sponge and run over the glass ouce Oc twice @ 
day a little alcohol, and it will heep the glass as free from 
ice as iu the middle of summer, and it will also give as 
good # polish as can be got in any other way. 





Lemon Tart. 

Take half « pound of lump sugar, slice three lemons, 
and ny them ia the sugar for the night. Cover the bot- 
tom of » dish with a pouud of savoy biscuits, lay over 
them slices of candied oravge and lemon peel, foar ounces 
of pouuded almonds and one of butter; put io the sugar 
and lemons, aud cross-bar the top. 

Rice Pudding. 

Wash six ounces of rice, mix it with three-quarters ofa 
peuod of raisins, tie it in a well-tloured cloth, leaving 
room to ewell; boil one hour and three-quarters, and 
serve with sweet sauce. One pound of apples, quartered 
(instead of che raisins), will also make « good pudding. 


Leicester Spiced Beef. 

‘Take a round of beef, rub in a quarter of a pound of 
saltpetre, flocly pounded; let it stand a day, then season 
it with balf a pouod of bay-sait. one ounce of black pep- 
per, aud one ounce of allepice, both pounded. Let it lie 
in the pickle a month, torning it every day. 





Waterproofing Leather. 

Mix together in « pipkin on the fire two parts of tallow 
to one of rosiu, and having warmed the beots or shoes, 
apply it melted with ® painter's brush till they will not 
suck in any more. If well polished before applying the 
above mixture, they will polish afterwards. 





‘To make a Candle burn all Night. 

When, as in case of sickness. a dull light is wished, or 
when matches are niislald, put finely-powdered salt on « 
candle till it reaches the black part of the wiek. In this 
way a mild and steady light may be kept through the 
night by @ small piece of candle 


Sweet Apple Pudding. 

Take one pint of scalded milk, balf a pint of Indian 
meal, a teaspoonful of aalt, and six sweet apples cut into 
smal pieces, which afford an excellent rich jily. This ts 
one of the mest luxuriant, yet simple poddiags mate 





Chapped Hands. 

Tuke the )oik of one egg, two ounces of honey, one of 
oil of almonds, a little seent, sod baif an ounce «f pow- 
dered orris-root This will last one person three months 
Use as little as possible at a time 
Cream 

Mix « piat of cream with one of milk, five beaten eggs, 
a tablespoonful of flour, and three of ruger, Add net 
meg to the tarte. and bake the custards ia cups oF ple- 








He looked up with an air of weariness. 


plates ins quick oven 


the one which the author considers 
his best. By. .......sceeee LIEUTENANT MUKKAY, 
HILD. ; or, Tae BUCCANEER AND THE CaKDi- 
BAL ‘Tuis Sicilian of and is one 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the /i/th edition of 
this famous , the plot cf which was never excelled 
even by Dumus’s most famous parrative— 
can hardly lay it by until be bas 6 Sager Ba? 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Lowan tur Wantoce. A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into thie thrilling story, the popalarity of which is at- 
tested by ite passing th: seren 5 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Bette or Mavaw 
‘The scene of this story is laid in myth capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventwie 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals, Lieutenant Murray is tLe most suc- 
cessful deliueator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. ditions of this story have nes 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by........ LIKUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tas Vonsrinatons oF Cura. 
A Story of the Greep Land and the Biue Sea. Bich tn 
adventure and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barring was o bi 
the government service of Spain, and be has isid the 
jot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
bee Written for us by..F. CLINTON BAKKINGTON, 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tat Sxcuets oF rae Coser. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full w tue brim of startling and vivid tite, 
and containing ® mort scteyerat Bl resting plot. It 
has been compared to Mar) ott's ora BOT bee 
reached seven editions. It ise captivating tale from 
beginning toend. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tas Smvvotsn oF tHe 
Cuesapeaks. ‘This is a story of the Comet and the Bea, 
written iu our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
tact and life. It be the most popular 
rofesor Ingraham ever wrote, anu has 
exceeded in the number of ite editions bis famous 
“ Dancing Feather,” whieb it also ip interest 
Written expressly for as by..... J. H. INGKAHIAM 
THE LING: or, Heamione oF Br. Antoine. 
5a Tous! of the Continent depicts scenes of @ tr rill- 
ing character in the cities of Pare and Venice deri 
the middle of the last centary. It will be remem 
that Major unter was rent abroad by the War Depert- 
ment of the United Btstes « few )eare riuce on a our of 
observation among EKuropeso fortifications. and it eas 
during this foreign service that the fncts of this story 
were obtained In France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C. HUNTER. 
GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tus Cunp or ras 
Bieena. A tale janepe fee the life of the ng 
sincali. in the heart Sueny Spain. It ie the meet 
fascinating story of giprey life ever publirbed im this 
country, sed though carrots life, te pet mont start 
in many of ite € aoe 
"tae ccoeeany for us by a J H. ROBINGON 
Tim ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tus Onacts avy ive 
a ty This romance of suciemt Tyre is one of the 
most popular of Cobb's stories, sad paints « sery -- 
ing picture of lite In that luzurious rity It has 
dramatized and plsyed im prerly every theatre in this 
coun and bes passed through three editions in Lon- 
don he present ie the fowrterrth edition whirh we 
have publiwned’ By........ SYLVANLUS COBB, Ja. 
Iv THE SERF: oF. Tue Kessian any Crmcassian 
is te @ well-toid and highly grephic tale of H&, do 
metic and military, in Kaawta, To: and Uirceeis 
Written expressly for as by AUSTING BURDICK 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tue Wsxneniwro Bows 
mas. This is « characteristic romance of the days of 
chivsiry, writteo in our suthor* urwal po ety le, 
Written expremty for as by De J H ROBIRKBUN 
APTAIN BELT: or, Tas Boccameee of ree Gris 
bay yo of the ies and the Bhore. This is an- 
other of those graphic sea stories for which our author 


is mows 
Written for us by 





J CLINTON BARRINGTON 

CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tux Bramien Cava 
wen. A Legend of Oid Bpsin. 8 moet cherm- 
ing story of the time of Philip I], amd the days of the 


lag ubition 
ritten expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
A4ddrees MM BALLOU, Pett 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WHEN THOU ART NEAR, 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


When thou art near, my love, © 
Methinks the evening star 

Sheds on the earth and me 
A brighter ray by far. 

The wind’s low whisper seems 
Sweeter, lore, to me 

Whene'er I listen to its tone 
With thee, my love, with thee! 


When thou art near, my love, 
The gentile moonbeams fall 

With more bewitching grace 
Upon the earth and all; 

And sorrow leaves my heart, 
And all is joy to me, 

Whene’er I pass the hours 
With thee, my love, with thee! 





SPRING. 
Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 
Hoar Winter’s bloominy child, delightful Spring! 
Whose unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are crowned, 
Sweet is thy reign, but short; the red dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower’s scythe 
Thy greens, thy flowerets all, 
Remorseless shall destroy.—Mnrs. BARBAULD. 


BEAUTY. 
Thus was beauty sent from heaven, 
The lovely ministress of truth and good 
In this dark world—for truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them; and they in her 
With like participation. AKENSIDE. 


AFFECTION. 
True, there is better love, whose balance just 
Mingles soul's instinct with our grosrer dust, 


And lesves affection, strengthening day by day, 
Firm to assault, impervious to decay.—Mars. Norton. 


A South American Gale. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE COLOMBIAN REBELLION. 














BY H. i. D. 
Tue sun was just sinking behind the lofty 
mountain peaks which overlook the beautiful 


some time previous to this, secret meetings of 
the friends of liberty had been held in different 
parts of the city of Bogota, to determine what 
mode of proceeding it was best to adopt; and all 
came to the unanimous resolve, that should the 
tyrant stretch his power any further, to take up 
arms in open rebellion. When the fact was 
known, that he had by force dissolved the Con- 
gress of Ocana, the whole city was in a state of 
insurrection ; men seized their arms and hurried 
to their rendezvous ; General Morelli was chosen 
leader of the insurgents with one accord; and 
the day succeeding the news, a pitched battle 
was fought between them and the soldiers of 
Bolivar. Overpowering his enemies by force of 
numbers, the latter was partially ful 





and that of another no jess brave, and baffling 
the schemes of Bolivar the tyrannical. Would 
to heaven that this meeting was the signal for 
another uprising of the insulted and abused peo- 


were freed from confinement; and the former 
through the fertile ingenuity of Inez, and the 
latter by that of her friends, were safely secreted, 


| although the city was searched from one end to 


ple, for I feel almost sure that one more insur- | 


rection will be crowned with success. But of 
that I will not speak ; men who have struggled 
as you have for Colombia and freedom, will yet 
strike the manacles from off her fettered arms, 
outstretched as they are for deliverance ; restore 
the old constitution. which the tyrant has tram- 
pled beneath his feet, and raise her from the dust 


though dangerous duty; and when this is ac- 





Morelli with one of his brother officers was ar- 
rested, and after a mock trial, both were con- 
demned to be shot two days after, in the plaza 
de Bogota. When the trial and sentence were 
made known to the people, their indignation 
burst forth in a cry for vengeance, and a deter- 
mination to rase the tyrant’s palace to the ground. 
Bolivar who had foreseen all this, had sent des- 
patches to the neighboring towns for assistance, 
and troops, in numbers sufficient to overcome the 
rebellious inhabitants, were now pouring head- 
long into the city. Orders were immediately 
given them to parade the streets day and night, 
and to disperse, with force if necessary, any gath- 
ering of people in the streets, amounting to more 
than two. General Morelli and his compatriot 
were conducted te prison through long lines of 
soldiery, who, fearing a rescue would be attempt- 
ed, closed around them with charged bayonets 
and loaded guns, and in this manner marched 
through the principal streets of the city to prison. 
Inez de Lando, who had for some time witnessed 
the growing dislike with which her lover viewed 
the repeated tyrannical acts of Bolivar, became 
seriously alarmed, when the insurrection broke 
out. But when the startling news reached her 
ears, that he had beef taken prisoner and con- 
demned to death, it aroused that deep fount of 
love within her bosom, till it swelled to overflow- 
ing. Regardless of her own haughty pride, and 
that of her lordly parent, her first impulse was 
to fly to the palace of Bolivar, and kneeling at 
his feet, supplicate with tears for the life of Mo- 
relli. Her petition, like that of many others, was 





city of Bogota, as a handsome and splendidl 

dressed young man, clad in the rich uniform of 
the Colombian service, left his residence, and 
crossing the plaza of that city, took his way 
towards the outskirts. He was small, and deli- 
cately though handsomely built, and carried 
himself with an air of haughty independence, 
which seems ever attendant upon high birth and 
its manifold privileges. An elegant sword 
(though small) hung at his left side, and its 
cross hilt was surmounted by a richly chased 
gold eagle with unfolded wings ; the emblem of 
Colombia. Everything about his person seemed 
to be in perfect keeping as to richness and ele- 
gance with bis eagle-hilted sword, and would 
pre-suppose him to be a young man of wealth 
and station. His face, which was shaded by the 
black curling masses of hair which hung down 
to his shoulders, seemed redolent with beauty 
and freshness, almost too much so for a man. 
But in the eyes, those dark, dreamy and bewitch- 
ing orbs, whose depth of expression seemed near- 
ly ready to burst forth in language, consisted his 
extreme loveliness. When they were bent on 
the ground, which was the case now, as he hasti- 
ly strided along, their long silken fringe of jetty 
hue threw a dark veil over their gushing light, 
through which they faintly struggled, as does the 
bright-eyed queen of night through her fleecy 
mantle of envious clouds. Without going into 
any further description of his person, we will en- 
deavor to give the reader an outline of his past 
history and his present mission. Inez de Lando 
was the only daughter of a rich old Spanish 
grandee, who had emigrated from Spain to 
Colombia, a short time after the breaking out of 
the Colombi revolution, which resulted by 
Bolivar being chosen p of the republi 

That she was beautiful, we need hardly say ; 
and loving, and beloved in return, none who 
have seen a Spanish maiden at her age, will 
doubt. Suitors without number, some out of 
pure love, and others solely from a desire to pos- 
sess her matchless fortune, knelt for her hand. 
All alike were unheeded save one; and that one, 
young, h , and h d, was her equal 
in wealth, and what a Spaniard prides himself 
most upon, in birth. He was the brave Genera! 
Morelli, the aid-de-camp of the so-called Liber- 
ator, General Bolivar; by whose side he had 
fought bravely and faithfully, during the long 
and wasting struggle which preceded the inde- 
pendence of Colombia. By the people who knew 
his virtues and self-devotedness, he was beloved 
and worshipped. Upright in his character, and 
unwavering in all his principles, he heeded not 
the malicious envy of those who were jealous of 
his growing popularity. A firm ally of freedom, 
his voice had often re echoed the thunder peal of 
liberty, and his sword supported its cause, on 
the battle-fields of Colombia. Apprehensive of 
anything that would tend to weaken it, he had 
beheld with anxiety the destruction of the old 
constitution and its attendant rights, by Bolivar. 
He had endeavored with others by force of words 
alone, to restore it and abolish the new one, 
which was by far too monarchical for a republi- 
can government. Though sustained by the peo- 
ple, yet he was firmly opposed, and his petition 
reviled, ‘by the self-styled friends and coadjutors 
of the Liberator. Bolivar himself, flushed with 
the meed of praise awarded him as the “ second 
Washington,” had already outstretched his power 
&s president, and was fast verging towards that 
of king ; in fact he only needed the title to be- 
come one. Men who had fought bravely and 
bled freely, to gain the rich blessings of liberty 
for Colombia, were not the ones to look tamely 
on and behold all this in silence. Marmurs, at 
first low aud faint, gradually became louder and 
deeper, until they reached the ears of Bolivar, 
though surrounded as he was by his numerous 
satellites. Still they were unheeded, except by 
punishing those who were already too violent, 
and adding insult to insult, by dissolving the 
Congress of Ocana, which had met for the pur- 
pose of re cousidering the old constitution. For 

















ded, and she herself was almost spurned 
with indignity, from the presence of the Libera- 
tor. This was not to be borne. The humilia- 
ting knowledge that she was about to kneel be- 
seechingly at the feet of a man whom she had 
learned to despise, she had sunk in her warm, un- 
dying love for Morelli. But to be refused, and 
at the same time insulted, aroused her own queen- 
ly pride and the indignation of her haughty fath- 
er, beyond endurance. Yet she did not despair, 
for as hope fell, so did her love rise to strengthen 
it; she knew that Morelli had many friends in 
Bogota, who were burning to assist him, and 
she determined to find them out and endeavor to 
gain their assistance, in carrying out a plan, 
which she had already projected for his deliver- 
ance. With some slight difficulties, which like 
all others love will surmount, she succeeded. 
She met six of them, all high-born young men, 
and tried friends of Morelli, at one of their secret 
places of g, and disclosed her project for 
rescuing their leader. Her words were respond- 
ed to with wild huzzas, and every man swore by 
his own bright blade and the untarnished honor 
of a Spanish cavalier, to second her wishes or 
perish. Her plan was this; that they should 
meet, every one in disguise and well armed, the 
next evening, which was the one before the in- 
tended execution; and from their rendezvous, 
they should proceed one at a time and by differ- 
ent routes, to the palace of Bolivar. The guard 
on duty at the palace were to be freely plied 
with gold, and the promise of protection and 
safety, if they would admit them to the presence 
of Bolivar. This latter part of the plan was to 
be determined beforehand, to prevent any acci- 
dent, and there was but little doubt of its suc- 
cess. Most of the Liberator’s soldiers were 
foreign ones, fighting for pay, and gold would 
easily win them. The remaining part was to 
seize the tyrant in his own room, and by menace 
of death in case of refusal, to compel him to 
write an order for the release of Morelli and his 
brother officers, or, in other words, that they 
should be sent in charge of the four men who de- 
livered the order, to his palace. Meanwhile, the 
three remaining men were to guard him closely 
in his room for three hours, a sufficient length of 
time to ensure the prisoner’s escape. With this 
understanding on beth sides, they parted, to meet 
the following evening. 

The handsome young man in uniform, who 
was presented to the reader at the commence- 
ment of this story, was Inez de Lando disguised, 
and her mission was one which had for its object 
the liberation of her lover. Having given this 
brief history, we will follow our hero, or heroine, 
whichever the reader chooses, to the place of 
meeting. After crossing the plaza, Inez contin- 
ued her steps down a dark narrow street leading 
towards the river, until nearly half its length was 
traversed. Then looking carefully around to 
see that no one was watching her footsteps, she 
turned to the right into a still narrower and dark- 
er street than the first one, and walking quickly 
on for a few moments longer, boldly entered the 
door of an old building facing the street, which 
seemed nearly ready to tumble down, so worn 
out and dilapidated was its appearance. On en- 
tering the door, Inez found herself in a large pas- 
sage, lighted by a single lamp, whose rays 
scarcely pierced the thick gloom by which it was 
surrounded. A dozen steps brought her to an- 
other door, which, after giving* the pass-word, 
“ Colombia,” she passed through, and again found 
herself amidst friends, if not her own, yet friends 
to one whose life she valued far above her own. 

“ Welcome to the lady Inez,” said one of the 
cavaliers; at the same time all of them doffed 
their hats and bowed acquiescence to the 
salutation. 

* Thanks, thanks, my generous friends. I can 
hardly express my obligations to you, for the 
kindness with which you have received me this 
evening. I know that you are the friends of 
Morelli from the devoted promptness with which 
you have responded to my call for saving his life, 





country’s scroll of fame, as the brightest orna- 
ments of Colombia.” 


where she now crouches, to the loftiest pinnacle of | 
civil and religious liberty. This is your enviable, | 


| Morelli; viva el Royas ;” 


“Viva el 
was shouted from eve- 
ry lip throughout Bogota, when the overjoyed 
inhabitants first learned the daring manw@avre 


the other by Bolivar’s command. 


which rescued from death those two men, That | 


shout was like fire to the heart of the enraged 


| tyrant, who had not only been defied in his own 


complished, your names will be graven on your | 


palace, but had lost forever, his coveted revenge 


One year later beheld another insurrection in | 


Colombia, and this time, as Inez de Lando had 
predicted, it was successful. Bolivar, seeing that 


he was about to be defeated, and fearing for his 


life, resigned his office as president, and free- 
dom’s bright banner once more waved over 
Colombia. Morelli was the republican leadcr, 





“Viva la Republique ;” was the ing 


the astonished cavaliers; astonished, to hear 
from the sweet mouth of a gentle and supremely 
beautiful woman such noble and lofty sentiments. 

“ But, my friends, ’tis for another purpose that 
we have met, and of that we will now speak,” 
continued Inez, a few minutes after. “If we 
are successful in our expedition to-night, to your 
care will be committed the officer who is contin- 
ed with Morelli, and with you will rest the re- 
sponsibility of so concealing him, that in case 
Bolivar should search the city, as will undoubt- 
edly be done, he cannot be discovered. As for 
Morelli (and she blushed deeply as she spoke), 
I will answer for his safety; and now that you 
are all in readiness, and as I see disguised, we 
may as well prepare to depart. One hour yet 
remains, and at the end of that time I trust you 
will be found in the tyrant’s palace ; be secret 
and firm; farewell until then ;” and turning 
queenlike from the room, Inez de Lando once 
more was in the street. 

* * - 2. * 

We will throw back the curtain from a scene 
in the palace of Bolivar. A tall, dark looking 
man arrayed in the undress uniform of a general, 
with many across and jewelled star glittering on 
his breast, sat before a table covered with papers, 
one of which he appeared to be reading. A cloud 
was gathering deeper and darker on his brow, as 
his eagle-eye glanced impatiently along its lines, 
and his hand clutched its folds with a nervous 
tremor. As he finished reading it, he dashed it 
fiercely down upon the table before him, and 
throwing himself back in his chair, muttered 
through his clenched teeth, “Another petition 
for Morelli’s life. Fools, fools, to think that I 
will save a man who is my only bar to a crown 
and its sweeping power. I thank the cross for 
this well-timed rebellion, which has thrown him 
so easily into my hands, and thus given me a 
sufficient excuse to condemn him to death. Mo- 
relli shot ; Santander imprisoned; and the Lib- 
erator is aking. Already I can see in the dis- 
tance, the regal robes and diamond crown which 
await me; for with Morelli’s downfall, Colom- 
bia will be a monarchy.” f 

At this juncture, » tramping noise as if of ma- 
ny feet approaching the door, roused him from 
his dreams of power, and looking around he be- 
held the door suddenly thrown open, and seven 
men, each one armed, entered theroom. A fear 
of assassination flashed through his mind ina 
moment, and he shouted out loudly : 

“ Ho, there, my guards, where are ye !”” 

“Silence!” returned the voice of a cavalier, 
whom the reader will recognize as Inez. ‘Breathe 
one word above a whisper, and that word will be 
your last.” 

“Ah, here is treachery in my own palace.” 

“Silence, I say !” rejoined Inez, as she drew a 
pistol, and resolutely cocking it, held it so close 
to his head that the cold steel nearly touched his 
cheek. ‘Come, Sir President,” resumed Inez, 
“ sit down again in yonder chair, and prepure to 
write whatever I shall choose to dictate. Be 
speedy, for time is precious, if not to you, it is at 
least to us.” 

Seeing him hesitate and cast his eye wistfully 
towards the door, the six cavaliers who had stooa 
a little back, pressed around him, and catching a 
glance from Inez, drew their weapons as if about 
to reek their vengeance upon his defenceless 
body. 

“ Would you murder me, villains?” he asked, 
almost breathlessly ; sinking into his chair as he 
spoke. 

“Not if you do as we shall bid you; but oth- 
erwise, you shall die; take up that pen and com- 
mence.” 

“ For what purpose do you bid me write ?” 

“It matters not ; you shall do as we command, 
for your life rests with us. Now, sir, begin, and 
write correctly each word that I speak.” So say- 
ing, she commenced : 

“Don Alvarez de Lerma:—Sir, you are or- 
dered, a8 commandant of the prison of Bogota, 
to send the two prisoners under your charge, 
Generals Morelli and Royas, in company of the 
four men who deliver this order, to iy palace 
immediately ; you will keep the order a secret.” 

As he finished writing the above lines, Bolivar 
threw down his pen indignantly and refused to 
sign them; but the ominous click of a pistol 
caused him to resume it as suddenly, and affixing 
his name and seal to the paper, he handed it to 
Inez. 

“Many thanks, Sir President, for this forced 
kindness,” she said, with mock courtesy. ‘‘ That 
paper will liberate Morelli, and restore him to 
me, whom you may remember as Inez de 
Lando.” 

Bolivar fairly ground his teeth with suppress- 
ed rage as he listened to her sarcastic words, 
and felt that he was powerless to avenge them. 
But heedless of his extreme discomfiture, Inez 
continued, as in company with three others she 
turned to leave the room : 

“ You that remain, will guard him closely for 
three hours, which will give the liberated prison- 
ers sufficient time to escape. When that time 
has elapsed, you can retreat as you think best, 
and rest assured that when next we meet, it will 
be with Morelli and Royas.” So saying, she 
turned from the room. 

* * * * * 
The rest of our story is briefly told. Inez de 





Lando succeeded ; Morelli and his compatriot 


peal, which low yet deep burst from the lips of | 





and he so endeared himself to the people, that he 
was by one accl ion chosen presid But 
not before he had been united to the high-souled 
Inez, which circumstance took place, shortly 
after his escape from death, through her energetic 
means. That blessed union, we need hardly in- 
form our readers, was productive of the most 
complete happiness to both ; and thus closes our 
story, not of fiction, but of truth which is still 
stranger. 








VANCOUVER ISLAND CHIEFS. 


When a chief becomes too old or feeble to gov- 
ern his tribe, a meeting is held to elect a younger 
one; nor is it by any means certain that a son or 
even relative of the deposed chief will be chosen 
—the election depending entirely upon the favor 
of particalar signs, ruled and guided by the pre- 
tended magic of the medicine-man. Immediate- 
ly upon the man selected becoming aware of his 
good fortune, he retires into the woods for a cer- 
tain time to commune with the Good Spirit, who 
is supposed to come on purpose to instruct him 
in the best method of governing the peuple and 
fulfilling the trust reposed in him. During the 
time of seclusion, the tribe are in a state of great 
excitement, few venturing upon even hunting 
expeditions, lest they should see the chief, in 
which case death is their certain fate. This su- 
perstition is so strong that even though the for- 
tunate man may have been alone, and “ though 
seeing unseen,” he voluntarily comes forward 
and gives himself up, lest, haply, some unnatural 
fate should meet him direct from the Good Spirit 
whom he is supposed to have offended. If, on 
the other hand, he is seen by the chief, that wor- 
thy is compelled, by the same superstition, to 
execute him on the spot. The duration of this 
voluntary seclusion depends upon the man’s 
health and strength, his food being always ex- 
hausted many days before he returns ; and when 
he does make his appearance, he is ¢ hideous ob- 
ject, unwashed, emaciated, torn with wild shrubs, 
and his blood shot eyes glaring with the fire of 
insanity. He comes back at the dead of night, 
when all are at rest and unsuspicious, and the 
first notice of his return is his appearance in a 
lodge, not through the doorway, but by tearing 
away a portion of the roof, through which he 
“scrambles down, and seizing one of the inmates 
with his teeth, tears off a mouthful of flesh, which 
he swallows. He then goes to repeat the same 
scene at another and another hut, until, perfectly 
exhausted, and in a measure intoxicated by his 
horrible feast, he falls down in a sort of trance, 
in which state he may continue some days. The 
poor wretches who have contributed to the chief’s 
repast must bear their agony in silence, merely 
stopping the bleeding by the application of eagle- 
down, or a plaister of pine gum. The wounds 
sometimes heal, but more frequently mortify, and 
end in death,—a consummation looked upon as 
rather a happy result, and leading the sufferers 
directly to the regions of the blest.—A Cruise in 
the Pacific. 





LEGEND OF HOWTH CASTLE. 


There is a long-forgotten legend in connexion 
with Howth Castle, the seat of the Earl of Howth, 
about eleven miles from Dublin. Some three 
centuries ago, there was a celebrated Irish female 
pirate, called Grace O'Malley, who was obliged 
to put into Howth Harbor thrgugh stress of 
weather. She sought the hospitality of the pro- 
genitor (Saint Lawrence) of the present earl; 
but for some reason or other, was refused—a 
very unusual circumstance in Ireland, particular- 
ly where a lady was in the case. She vowed 
vengeance on the proprietor; and, soon after, 
found means to smal away the heir to ihe house 
of Howth, whom she secured, but treated him 
handsomely. After some time and a great deal 
of negoti , she c d to return the youth 
on the following conditions :—That the outer 
door of the castle should never be closed to 
strangers, and that in all fature time every stran- 
ger who presented himself at the hoyse must re- 
ceive a dinner of the best, with plenty of ale, 
and, when departing, be presented with a shilling. 
I had often heard this story; and I remember 
two gentlemen (since dead) putting it to the 
test. They proceeded to the castle, and asked 
for their dinner, mentioning the circumstances 
above stated. They were shown into a neatly- 
furnished apartment, and had an excellent din- 
der served up to them, with a plenty of ale anda 
bottle of port wine. A servant in rich livery 
attended on them; and, at their departure, they 
were offered a shilling each, which, of course, 
they declined to accept, and gave the coin to the 
servant. Thus the legend was fulfilled in this 
instance. I have no doubt of the veracity of the 
parties alluded to; and I can add that I have 
passed the door of Howth Custle hundreds of 
times, but never saw it closed.—Notes and Queries. 








MEMORY. 


Sir William Hamilton teils some huge stories 
in his lectures on memory. Ben Jonson could 
not only repeat all he had ever written, but whole 
books he had read. It we had his faculty we 
should pray to be delivered from the full exercise 
of it. Niebuhr in his youth was employed in 
one of the public offices of Denmark, where part 
of a book of accounts having been lost, he restor- 
ed it from his recollection. Seneca complains of 
old age, because he cannot, as he once did, re- 
peat two thousand names in the order they were 
read to him; and avers that on one occasion, 
when at his studies, two hundred unconnected 
verses having been p ed by different pu- 
pils of his preceptor, he i them in a 
reversed order, proceeding fram the last to the 








first uttered. A quick and retentive memory, | 


both of words and things, is an invaluable treas- 


ure and can be had by any one who will take the | 
pains. Theodore Parker, when in the divinity | 


school, had a notion that his memory was defect- 


ive and needed iooking after, and he had an im- | 


mense chronological chart hung up in his room 


and tasked himself to commit the contents—all | 


the names and dates from Adam and the year 
one, down through Nimrod, Ptolemy, Soter, 
Heliogabalus and the rest. Our verbal memory 
soonest fails us, unless we attend to it and keep 
it in fresh order. 
cite verbatim easier than an adalt, and girls easi- | 
er than boys. To keep the verbal memory fresh, 

it is capital exercise to study and acquire new 

languages, or commit and treasure up choice 

passages, making them a part of our mental | 
wealth.— Monthly Relagious Magazine. ' 


A child will commit and re- | 





Mester's Picnic. 


A gentleman walking through Ko tebridee 
day, overheard the following planes. 20m tanween & a 
854 4 Woman, who appeared as tf 
Pleasure trip into the e-untry 

Worman— Biow we. Bill bow tired Ido fee 
Miserable, too. as a starved herring Whats Binerebie 
workd te this' Twish 1d never teen born that I de 
and now that I am born. 1 wish myself deed seule 

4 —Why, Bet, what's the matter with jou aoe? 
What are you grombiing about’ 


oman—Why, dou't | teil yer I am as miserable as « 


just come freee some 


rat’ 
Man—Miseradle, indeed’ Why, what on earth would 

| yer have’ You was drunk Monday and you was drunk 
| uesday and Wednesday, and sou have had pretty pear 
enou to day. If that alot enough pleasure for you 1 

| don't Know what is I suppose you wants to be a doen 
b 


| right hangel here upon cart 
| A good anecdote is told of Mrs Patterson, of Baltimore 
—the lady connected with the Bopeparte family by oar 


Being tu Ltaly, at an evening party. it fei to ber 
lot to be handed to the supper tabie by a young British 
| nobleman, who bad « good share of the PUPPY lo Lis coa- 
versation Thinking to quis the oid leds, he said 
“ You are acquainted with the Americans, | believe!’ 
“Very weil.’ 
| “A monstrously vu'gar people, aren’s they?" 
“Yes; but what could you expect when you consider 
that they are desceudet from the Koglish’ Had their 
progenitors, now, been Itadaos or Spaniards, we might 
| look for some good breeding among them ” 
The nobleman did not venture to address Mre. Patter- 
son again that evening. 


A pradent and well-dirposed member of the “ Society 

of Friends" ovce gave the following friendly adviee . 
* Joha,” said he, “1 bear that thou art going to be 
, A 


ma! \. 

bi wea. replied Joho, ‘* lam.” 

“Well,” replied the gnan of drab. “1 have one little 
adlece of advice to give thee, and that is, never marry a 
women worth more than thou srt. When | married my 
wife, I was worth just fifty shillings, and sabe was worth 
sixty-two; and whesever any difference has occurred be 
ween us , She has thrown up the odd shililugs ” 


TO A RICH YOUAG WIDOW 
I will not ask if thou canst touch 
The tuneful ivory key ; 
Those rilent votes of thine are such 
As quite suffice for me. 


I'll make no questions if thy «kill 
The peneii comprehends— 

Enough for we, love, if thou still 
Canst draw thy dividends! — Punch 


A man in San Francisco named Pulaski Jacks had bie 
name painted on a big sheet of tin, and hung up at the 
door of bis shop. Ouwe day a sucker from Iilwois walked 
in asd wished to “take @ look at them new-fungled 
things.” 

“ What things?" 

“Why, them Pulaski Jacks.” 

‘That's my vawe—Pulaski Jacks! Don't you see?" 

“Ieit’ Well, ('ll be darned, it I knowed it! 1 dida't 
know whether it meant boot jacks or jack asses.” 


riggs,’ ssid a neighbor, who stepped into the 
house of the former just as she was jo the act of seating 
hhereelf at the dianer-table, with her twelve children, 
“have you heard of the dreadful accident!” 

“Why, no—what is it?” 

“Your husband has fallen from his wagon, and is 
killed.” 

“Is it ible? Well. just wait until we finish our 
dinner, and then you ’ll hear the biggest kind of crying!” 


“Mrs. B: 


A young lady in company, who had been “ fishing for 

| very fully, was surprived by the 
young gentleman who sat beside ber affectionately purting 
his arm around her neck and kissing ber. Filled with in- 
digoation, she angrily demauded why she was thus in- 
sulted, ‘* My dear lady,”’ replied the young man, gasp- 
ing with excitement, ‘1 hope | have not cflended; really, 
1 supposed that those who fisted tor compliments, would 
not object to taking them in sacks!” 





Lady—Yes, Herr Vogelaugen, I must tell you that we 
were very unlucky during the late frost. Every one of 
our pipes burst. 

German Visitor (astonished)—Indeed, madam! I did 
not bave one. 

‘You were fortunate. Pray, what did you do to 
prevent it? 

German Visitor (with the greatest innocence) —Madam, 
I did smoke them. 


An Irish gentleman, visiting some friends in the North, 
was received with so wuch hospitality, aod drank so very 
hard, that he departed ina shorter Gwe than Was ex 
pected; and when asked the reasons, very gravely sald, 
** that he liked them so very much, and ate aud drank so 

, that he was sure, if he lived there a month 
longer, he should dic in a furtuight.” 

No one thing 80 interferes with a man’s self-respect as 
to fall om the street. It lowers his standing in society ; 
and wakes him lose fu in tue p of b 
man institutions, to find his high-heeled boots in the air, 
and bis head on the bosom of mother earth. When you 
fall observers laugh, aud ) ou should * lauga the loudest,”’ 
or you are worsted, sure! 





“ What wedder will it be to-day?” asked a German of 
his bor. 

** Vell, I don’t know; vot you tink?” 

“1 tink it vill be vedder as you tink.” 

“Vell, I tinks so, too.” 

And they were quite as wise as E. M., or anybody else. 

“ Papa, one of my schoolmates says his brother wears 
mustachios; what are they ’” 

* Mustachios, my son, are bunches of hair worn on the 
lip by in dandies, as « substicute for brains ” 

‘* Well, papa, are tho-e who wear mustachios, what are 
called hair-brained people ’”’ 


The editor of a newspaper at Columbus, Obio, apolo- 

the non-appearauce of his paper at the regular 

time of publication, by saying that “he was engaged io 

cowniding a fellow who had siandered hiw, and didn’t 
get through early enough to go on with his paper. 


The old adage, that “‘ you should not count your ehick- 
ens befure they are hatched,’ bas thus been rendered by 
a professor of etiquette:—" Tie producers of poultry 
should post the census of their juvenile fowls, until 
the period of incubation is fully accomplished.” 


“ T say, friend, is there anything to shoot about here’ 
iegaieed 6 sporteman in Keatucky of a boy he met 

Wail,” was the reply, “nothing just about here, 
stranger: but the schooumaster is down the hill yonder— 
you ean pop him over.” 


A farmer who recently had his butter seized by the 
clerk of the market for short weight, gave as & reason 
that the cow from #hich tue butter was made was sub- 
ject to s cramp, and that caused tue butter to siriok ia 
weight. 


The man fa jail who looked out of his cell, and ex- 
claimed, ** This ts a grate couutry*! is now gemerully od 
mitted to have spokes within buunds 





The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long-established and well-known weekly fst = 
after fificen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a * housetiold word from Maine to Califor- 
nis, gisauening the fireside of the rich and poor, in towna 
and country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should bes weekly visitor to every American bome, 


because 

EW It is just such « paper as any Gather, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family circle 
It is printed on the finest satin-surtheed paper, 
with new type, and in a neat aud beautiful #ty le 
CP It is of the mammoth size yet contains vo adver. 
tisements in its eight super-roye! pager 
cw itiw devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
fen. , miscellany. wit and humor 

CH It ie carefully edited by MM. Ballo, whe has 
twenty years of editoria! experience in Boston 
{ CF It contains in it large, well-Blied and deeply- 
| interesting pages not one vulgar word oF line 

Ce It numbers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

w Tes tales, while they abeorh the reader, cultivate oe 
| taste for all that is good and beautiful in bumanity 
CH It acknowledge 3 Cuat the good influence of seck 








. in the home cirese le aimeet incalculable 
Ie suggestive pages provoke in the young en tm 
quiring spirit and edd to their stores of Knowinige 


CH lt eclumns are free from polities and a) jorring 
topics, ite object being te mate home happy 
cw ite for these reasous that it has for pears Leee eo 
popular s favorite throughout the country 
TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
1 euleeriber, one year .. 
4 subecribers. 7a 
bt “  * and one to getter-ap of club 16 ¥ 
SW Tas Piss oF ove Union aod Tue Weccome Godt 


MM BALI“ 
Bo. Ziy Winter Street, Bcoton, Maw 
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